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IS&ail  Roads,  vs.  Coal  Roads. 

That  steam  jaower  ho  •'  already  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  political,  social,  and  com¬ 
mercial  relations  of  the  world,  there  can 
be  no  question.  ‘But  that  its  ultimate 
and  full  advantages  have  been  attained 
in  its  application  to  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion,  is  a  question  not  so  satisfactorily 
(determined.  The  results  of  this  power 
In  the  navigation,  not  only  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  but  of  the  broadest  oceans  have 
been  so  satisfactoiy  and  triumphant,  that 
it  were  vain  to  hope,  and  vnsionary  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  wisdom  and  ingenuity  of 
man,  any  material  improvement.  The 
plan  would  seem  to  have  reached  very 
near  perfection,  both  as  to  economy  and 
efficiency. 

But  in  respect  to  rail  roads,  although 
the  flight  of  tl'e  locomotive  seems  almost 
capable  of  annihilating  space,  yet  the 
cost  of  constructing  and  repairing  the 
lengthened  rail-way  over  which  it  moves 
is  a  grievous  drawback — a  most  wither¬ 
ing  blight  upon  the  general  prosperity 
which  it  is  otherwise  calculated  to  dis¬ 
pense. 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  so  great  an 
evil?  Is  it  to  be  jiresumed  that  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  man  finds  the  firet  conception 


an  overmatch  for  all  his  inventive  pow¬ 
ers?  Can  it  be  believed  that  fate  has  so 
ordained,  that  out  ofthc  domain  of  all  na¬ 
ture,  the  only  material  calculated  to  an¬ 
swer  as  the  basement  ofthese  magnificent 
commercial  thoroughfares,  is  heWed  sills 
of  perishable  timber ;  and  tliese  covered 
at  a  cost  of  millions  with  bar  iron,  also 
perishable  ?  For  my  own  part  I  am  free 
to  admit  that  1  have  pi-esentiments  the 
ojiposite  of  all  this.  And  that  altliougli 
rail  roads  have  become  the  hobby  horses 
of  every  civilized  nation,  and  the  wealtli 
ofcapitalists  and  states  is  every  where  free¬ 
ly  expended  on  them,  costly  as  tiiey  are, 
as  at  present  constructed.  Y^et  the  tine 
will  come  when  iron  rail-waj's  will  be 
superceded  by  some  cheap,  firm  and  in- 
destructable  material,  of  little  cost  and  of 
easy  construction. 

That  my  views  may  not  appear  alto¬ 
gether  speculative  and  visionary,  1  pro¬ 
pose  to  offer  in  supjjort  of  tiie  theory  I 
have  adopted,  a  few  practical  facts  and 
observations;  wbicli,  though  not  conclu¬ 
sive  of  themselves,  would  seem  calcula¬ 
ted  atleast  to  stimulate  enquiry,  and  en¬ 
courage  experiments  in  the  hope  of  at¬ 
taining  an  object  of  such  traiiscendant 
importance  to  tlie  interests  ot  mankind. 

The  great  qestion  that  presents  itself 
is,  are  there  not  materials,  either  on  the 
earth  or  beneath  its  surface,  used  either 
simply  or  in  combination,  calculated  to 
make  a  firm,  smooth,  and  indestructible 
road  for  the  transportation  of  locomotives 
and  freight  cars.  That  the  material  used 
should  possess  solidity,  and  an  insuscep¬ 
tibility  to  be  softened  by  water,  there  can 
be  no  c|uestion.  But  of  this  kind  of  sub¬ 
stance,  an  inexhaustible  supply  is  to  be 
met  within  all  parts  oftheUnited  States, 
not  only  in  the  innumerable  variety  of 
rooks,  but  a]£o  in  tije  al^undarjos  ofpite’le, 


and  vegetable  and  mineral  coal  every 
where  readily  obtained. 

In  a  recent  communication  through  the 
Patent  Office  re])ort,  the  plan  of  construc¬ 
ting  roads  of  charcoal,  and  their  firmness 
and  durability  is  described  by  a  writer  in 
the  Cleveland  Herald.  After  a  minute 
description  of  the  simple  and  expeditious 
method  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
the  road,  the  writer  observes  : — 

“A  road  of  this  kind  is  now  being 
made  in  the  Cotton-wood  Swamp,  near 
Biissfield,  in  Michigan.  About  seventy 
rods  are  completed,  twenty  of  which  have 
been  used  for  the  last  seven  months,  and 
the  balance  for  t'.iree  months.  And  as 
it  it  is  upon  the  great  thorough  fare  West, 
and  as,  in  addition,  sixteen  heavy  loaded 
wagons  to  and  from  an  ashery,  pass  over 
it  daily,  it  has  been  well  tried  during  the 
winter  and  spring;  and  yet  there  is  no 
i  appearance  of  ruts,  but  it  presents  an 
even,  hard  surface.”  “The  company 
making  the  road  pay  the  contractors  at 
the  rate  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
per  mile.  The  road  is  said  to  become 
very  compact  and  free  from  mud  or  dust. 
Hou.  Elisha  Whittlesey  and  Mr.  Newton, 
an  engineer,  who  inspected  the  Biissfield 
road  above  mentioned,  slate  that  they 
passed  over  it  the  morning  afterarain.— 
At  each  end  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  coal  road,  the  mud  on  the  cause¬ 
way  the  felloe  deep,  where  there  was 
that  depth  of  earth;  and  nearly  or 
quite  half  axle  tree  deep  where  the  logs 
were  broken.  When  on  the  coal  road 
there  was  not  the  least  standing*,  and 
the  impress  of  the  feet  of  a  horse 
passing  rapidly  over  it,  was  like  that 
made  on  the  hard  washed  sand  as  the 
surf  recedes  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  water  is  not  drained  from  the  sid» 

ditches*'  End  j'et  there  is  no  ruts  or  xno* 
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qualities  iii  the  surface  of  the  coal  road, 
except  what  is  produced  by  more  com- 
}>act  packing  on  the  line  of  travel.” 

The  above  facts  are  novel  but  not  the 
less  interesting,  and  are  precisely  such 
as  we  should  have  anticipated  from  the 
experiment.  Coal,  though  a  very  brittle 
substance,  possesses  great  solidity,  and 
is  essentially  indestructible.  Belonging 
to  the  class  of  inorganic  bodies,  the  irreg¬ 
ularity  of  its  fragments  when  broken  to 
pieces,  as  is  also  the  case  with  every  va¬ 
riety  of  rocks,  insures  that  immobility  and 
conipuctiJOS'S  cis  (ioscribetl  on  tlio  Hliss- 
field  road — and  which  I  have  often  seen 
exemplified  on  a  small  scale,  where  the 
public  highways  have  been  made  to  pass 
old  coalings. 

If  the  Blissfield  road  was  hard  and  firm, 
xvithout  ruts  or  dust,  both  in  wet  weath¬ 
er  and  in  dry  weather,  and  that  too  un- 
derthe  jiresure  of  sixteen  heavy  loaded 
wagons  daily  to  and  from  an  ashery,  with 
tires  only  tw'o  inches  wide,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  whole  amount  of  travel  on  the 
great  thorough-fare  West.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  on  the  closest  examination  of 
the  subject  to  discover,  how  the  result 
could  be  less  favorable  if  the  road  had 
been  exclusively  apjiropriated  to  rail  road 
cars,  the  surface  of  whose  wheels  might 
be  made  to  vary  from  five  to  ten,  or  twen¬ 
ty  inches,  if  necessary,  and  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  pursuing  one  direct  line  of  trav¬ 
el,  as  wagons  always  do  drawn  by  ani¬ 
mal  power,  would  vary  almost  the  full 
diameter  of  the  road.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  wheels  thus  con¬ 
structed,  would  bo  to  compress,  pack 
down,  and  harden  the  surface  of  the  road, 
and  reduce  it  rajiidly  to  a  state  of  jierfect 
smoothness.  'Which  last  would  result  as 
a  necessary  consequecce  from  the  increas¬ 
ed  presure  and  percussive  force,  with 
which  the  wheels  "would  act  on  points 
elevated  above  the  common  level. 

But  favorable  as  are  the  indications  in 
respect  to  the  policy  of  char-coal  roads, 
yet  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  but  that, 
with  pounded  rock  and  gravel,  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  silicious  earth,  a  road  may 
be  formed  possessing  in  a  still  more  emi¬ 
nent  degree  the  qualities,  at  least,  of 
firmness  and  durability.  Such  deposits 
are  met  with  in  a  state  of  nature  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  localities,  in  ail  the  hilly  regions 
of  the  United  States,  covering  the  roads 
and  high-w'ays,  and  over  which  theheav- 
iest  train  of  cars  would  move  with  any 
desirable  velocity,  without  making  a  sen¬ 
sible  impression  in  a  century!  Such  is 
the  case  even  on  the  ordinary  turnpike 


roads.  Which  though  composed  when 
new  of  broken  qnartz,  and  almost  impas¬ 
sible  from  their  size  and  mobility,  yet 
when  sufficiently  bi-oken  up,  and  the  re¬ 
quisite  amount  of  smaller  fragments  have 
accumulated  to  fill  the  interstices,  the 
road  becomes  as  hard  and  as  smooth  as 
as  the  face  of  a  mill-stone.  And  were 
no  wheels  used  on  such  road  except 
those  having  the  broad  tire,  those  ruts 
and  irregularities,  which  in  the  course 
of  time  require  repairs,  would  cease  to 
exist.  But  the  necessity  of  repairs  on 
the  kind  of  roads  in  question,  results  not 
SO  much  from  the  wearing  out  out  of  the 
road,  as  from  the  washing  away  of  the 
finely  pulverized  rock  from  the  surface 
on  inclined  plains.  An  evil  that  would 
he  completely  obviated  by  the  leveling 
practiced  in  the  construction  ©frail  roads, 
I  have  no  data  at  hand  to  enable  me  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a 
road,  though  in  all  the  hilly  regions  where 
rock  and  gravel  are  abundant,  I  should 
suppose  it  would  scarcely  exceed  that  of 
the  coal  road  at  Blissfield — certainly  not 
more  than  an  ordinary  McAdamised  way. 
The  modeofconstrutcion  would  of  course 
be  simple,  and  expeditious.  A  thin  stra¬ 
ta,  a  mere  covering  of  the  graded  road 
with  rocks  brol^en  to  the  size  of  pound 
stones,  another  layer  of  half  that  size  to 
fill  the  interstices,  and  finally,  a  covering 
of  small  pebbles  with  a  mixture  of  sili¬ 
cious  earth,  would  speedily  assume  a 
smooth  and  indestructible  surface,  that 
would  last  for  centuries  and  improve  to 
the  last.  I  here  conclude  my  observa¬ 
tions  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  a 
repetition  of  the  sentiment  already  ad¬ 
vanced  that,  ridiculous  as  my  assump¬ 
tions  may  be,  time  will  test  their  truth, 
and  substantiate  their  claims  to  public 
confidence. 

Assuming  then,  the  fact,  that  a  road 
may  be  constructed  of  cheap  and  indis- 
tructible  materials,  suficiently-  firm  and 
smooth  for  the  rapid  transportation  of 
locomotives  and  freight  cars,  the  questi«n 
presents  itself  at  once — why  should  the 
the  plan  not  be  adopted — what  reasons 
contraindicate  the  policy?  There  are  but 
few,  very  few,  Ipresume,  who  will  call  in 
question  the  practicability  of  directing 
the  train  "with  unerring  certainty,  by  a 
mechanical  contrivance  both  simple  and 
infallible.  It  is  admitted  that  the  same 
amount  of  steam  power  may  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  convey  as  much  fi-eight  on  the 
coal  road,  or  McAdamised  way,  as  on  the 
iron  railing.  But  the  efficiency  of  the 
locomotive  does  not  depend  on  the  pow¬ 


er  of  steam  alone,  for  that  is  without  lim¬ 
it,  but  upon  the  amount  of  adhesive¬ 
ness  derived  from  its  "weight  on  the 
iron  I'ailway.  That  either  coal  or  gravel 
roads  would  possess  pre-eminent  advan¬ 
tages  in  this  respect,  no  one  will  pretend 
to  argue,  and  to  that  extent  an  increased 
amount  of  steam  power  migh  be  made 
available.  Nor  is  this  all.  By  enlarging 
the  diameter  ofthe  wheels,  and  especially 
the  cranks,  the  means  of  overcoming  in¬ 
creased  resistances  on  such  roads  might 
be  obtained  to  any  desirable  extent.  But 
if  the  plan  is  at  all  prnaticablt; — if  tlTO 
locomotive  now  in  use,  should  be  found 
capable  of  conveying  less  than  half  the 
amount  of  freight  on  such  roads,,  the  in¬ 
calculable  superiority  ofthe  plan  in  point 
ofeconomy  and  public  convenience,  would 
render  it  a  matter  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  interest  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important 
advantages  resulting  from  the  plan,  would 
consist  in  having  a  double  track,  which 
would  effectually  obviate  those  vexatious 
delays  inseparable  from  the  single  track. 
It  would  prevent  all  danger  of  collisions, 
so  desiructive,  of  late,  both  of  life  and 
property,  from  the  great  facility  with 
which  the  approaching  trains  could 
immediately  be  directed  to  the  right. — 
It  would  at  once  enable  the  company  to 
dispense  with  that  heavy  host  of  hire¬ 
lings  engaged  in  the  hewing  of  timber 
and  effecting  repairs.  It  dispenses  for 
ever  with  that  heaviest  of  items,  the  cost 
of  iron.  And  with  the  above,  it  would 
dispense  with  that  swarm  of  officcr.s  and 
fat  sallaries,  which  consume  the  greater 
part  of  the  profits  of  rail  road  enterprise. 
And  finally,  it  would  disp’ense  with  the 
surviccs  of  surgeons  and  bone-setters,  for 
all  time  to  come — since  running  off  the 
road  would  never  happen,  unless  the  en¬ 
gineer  should  fall  asleep  at  his  post. 

If  the  plan  is  at  all  practicable,  it 
would  give  a  renewed  impulse  to  rail  road 
enterprise.  If  a  road  could  be  construct¬ 
ed  at  a  few  thousand  dollars  per  mile, 
yea,  at  almost  any  cost,  of  imperishable 
materials  that  would  improve  for  centu¬ 
ries,  and  require  little  or  no  cost  for  re¬ 
pairs.  The  whole  expense  of  companies 
would  be  narrowed  down  to  the  cost 
of  locomotives,  freight  cars  and  fuel. — 
Anil  the  profis  of  stock,  with  the  freights 
reduced  one  half  below  their  presnt  rates, 
would  pay  most  satisfactory  dividends. 

I  know  full  well  the  extent  to  which 
my  views  must  expose  me  to  jniblic  ridi¬ 
cule.  I  have  long  since  had  need  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  taunts  and  sneers  of  vain  but 
superficial  men,  assembled  in  sapient 
groups  about  the  bar-rooms  and  fire-sides 
of  village  hotels, 

“Where  one  fool  lols  his  tongue  out  at  another, 
And  shakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother.” 
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l  know  that  an  attempt  to  innovate  upon 
established  usages,  or  to  overthrow  exist¬ 
ing  establishments,  is  always  regarded 
at  first  as  the  hight  oTarrogance  and  fol¬ 
ly,  for 

“Faith,  fanatic  fiiith,  once  wedded  fast 

To  some  fond  falsehood  liugs  itto  the  last” 

But  with  a  knowledge  ofall  this,  I  thrust 
my  crude  suggestions  before  the  public 
eye,  with  the  single  question,  in  conclu¬ 
sion  :  is  there  not  enough  ])lausibility  in 
the  plan  tojustify  an  experiment. 

Pendleton,  Jan.,  1852.  Pry. 

'(TSint  (he  niiiciiiit  of  tlic  Cotlton  Crop? 

This  is  always  ap  interesting  enquiry, 
and  of  little  less  iniportanoe  than  the 
'price  itself;  in  fact  the  quantity  and  the 
price  may  be  regarded  convertible  terms, 
or  rather,  it  should  be  said,  one  is  invari¬ 
ably  the  exponent  of  the  other.  Cotton 
planters  may  hold  local  and  general  con¬ 
ventions,  they  may  form  companies  with 
large  capital,  and  devise  means  to  con¬ 
trol  the  market ;  they  may  hold  back  the 
cotton  at  one  season,  and  bring  it  for¬ 
ward  at  another,  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  a  wise  council,  but  the  at¬ 
tempt  will  fall  far  short  of  securing  the 
object,  and  the  whole  experiment  will 
wind  up  ingloriously  the  second,  or  possi- 
hly  the  third  year.  The  scheme  may 
prove  an  advantage  to  a  few,  but  not  to 
the  planter,  nor  to  the  credit  of  any.  At 
best,  it  would  burn  out,  I  will  call  it  by  a 
soft  name,  a  speculation. 

The  old  theory  will  hold  good,  modi¬ 
fied  only  in  a  slight  degree  by  circum¬ 
stances.  Supply  and  demand,  with  as¬ 
sociations  or  without  them,  will  always 
regulate  the  price,  and  the  only  remedy 
planters  have  for  low  prices  is  to  diver¬ 
sify  their  pursuits,  and  give  labor  and 
capital  an  other  direction  than  that  of 
cotton  culture. 

The  impression  is  very  general  in  this 
quarter  that  the  croj)ofl851  will  be  found 
to  be  very  large.  There  is,  however,  as 
usual,  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point.  A  planter  high  in  authority,  says 
to  me,  “  as  to  the  crop  oi  Miss.,  I  hav'e, 
since  the  first  of  Seiite.mber,  traveled  not 
less  than  500  miles,  most  of  it  on  differ¬ 
ent  routes,  seeing  at  least  400  miles  of 
this  state  and  Eastern  Louisiana,  and 
by  enquiry  1  have  informed  myself  as 
well  as  possible,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  one  bale  to  the  hand  more  than  last 
year,  or,  in  other  words,  Mississippi  will 
send  forward  about  100,000  bales  more 
than  last  year.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
much  of  our  country  has  exceeded  the 
above,  yet  other  parts  have  fallen  short. 


The  storm  in  November  cut  off  a  vast  j 
deal  I  am  sure.  I  lost  one  twelfth  of 
what  I  made.  The  corn  crojiis  generally 
belter  than  has  been  supposed.” 

If  to  the  above  opinion,  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  crop,  1  were  to  add  my 
own,  formed  from  conversation  with  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  different  parts  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  assembled  at  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Jackson,  j 
I  should  express  the  conviction  that,  ifj 
there  is  any  error  in  tho  above  estimate,  j 
'  it  is  Ill  placing  the  figures  too  low.  — 
Sliould  tho  crop,  when  in,  not  turn  out 
large,  I  shall  not  regret  it.  On  tho  bay¬ 
ous  and  rivers  of  western  Miss.,  the  croj) 
is  as  fully  in  market  as  is  usual,  but  in  all 
the  region  accommodated  by  the  Tom- 
I  bigbee,  which  embraces  western  Alaba- 
1  ma,  ujipcr  and  eastern  Mississippi — a  fine 
'  country — the  cotton  isyctat  home.  The 
river  has  not  been,  nor  is  it  yet  navigable, 
and  ofcourse  it  is  impracticable  to  ship  the 
I  jiroduct  of  this  region.  After  the  fall  of 
i  the  rains  here,  the  recei])ts  in  the  Gulf 
'  ports  may  be  exiiected  to  be  greatly 
i  swollen.  A  considerable  alarm  has  been 
felt  by  planters  lest  tliey  might  not  get  in 
this  crop  at  all.  This  is  certainly  a  po¬ 
tent  aagument  for  making  rail  roads  j 
among  us.  Yours,  truly,  Jackson.  j 
I  Mississippi,  Jan.  30.,  1851. 

i  BniproTCiJient  ol'wovis-out  f<aiis<ls  in 

I  : 

Virgin  ja.  ^ 

Tiik  followingcomrnunication  from  the  : 

'  lion.  Willoughby  Newton,  detailing  his 
j  improvement  of  a  worn-out  farm  in 
j  Eastern  Virginia,  will  command  the 
I  most  intense  interest,  llissuccessshould 
^  not  only  stimulate  the  young  men  of  the 
I  good  old  common  wealth,  to  remain  at 
home  and  improve  their  jiatrlmonial  es¬ 
tates,  but  should  attract  capitalists  from 
abroad.  It  must  be  obvious  that  there  is 
no  land  in  our  country  more  susceptible 
j  of  improvement— none  olfering  greater 
'  inducement.""  to  investments.  The  facts 
stated  are  of  peculiar  value  just  at  this 
time,  and  the  thanks  of  tho  iarmer  are 
duo  to  Mr.  Newton  for  furnishing  the 
statement,  which  is  made  at  our  request, 
j  — Ed.  American  Farmer. 

Lindkn,  Westm’d  Co.  Va.,  Aug.  ’51. 

Mr.  Editor:— I, _  to  day,  finished 
threshing  the  croji  of  wheat  on  this  farm, 
and,  in  corniiliance  with  my  proinise, 
■proceed  to  give  you  the  result.  The 
farm  contains  three  hundred  and  eigdity 
acres,  and  was  purchased  about  fifteen 
^  years  ago,  at  5^4  an  acre,  a  price  then  ' 

;  deemed  high  for  “forest  land.”  In  aj 
^  hopeful  spirit,  which  I  like  to  encourage 
in  myself  as  well  as  in  others,  as  not  only 
conducive  ofsuccess,  but  essential  to  hap-  ; 
jiiness,  I  ventured  to  say  of  it  in  my  ad- 
dress  delivered  in  October  last,  before  j 
'  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Maryland,  ! 


“the  whole  cost  of  the  farm  was  SlStiU, 
and  I  have  good  reason  to  expect,  w’ith  a 
favorable  season,  from  the  crop  now 
sown  and  dressed  with  guano,  a  bushel 
of  w'heat  for  every  dollar  of  the  jirime 
cost  of  the  farm.”  This  was  no  doubt 
deemed  by  many,  a  very  extravagant  ex¬ 
pectation,  and  w’as  probably  set  down  to 
the  credit  of  an  over  sanguine  temper. — 
The  actual  result,  hoivever,  has  far  tran¬ 
scended  even  my  hopes,  the  yield  being 
2070  from  102  bushels  of  seed,  or  over  20 
for  one  throughout  the  entire  crop.  46 
bushels  were  sowed  on*  clover  fallow, 
and  yielded  1040,  or  about  22i  for  one. — 
There  were  twm  varieties  of  wheat,  the 
blue  stem  white,  and  Kuffin’s  early  pur- 
ple  straw.  Tlie  blue  stem  was  sowed  on- 
the  fallow  and  the  better  part  ofthc  corn 
land  and  produced,  from  80  bushels  of 
seed,  1G68  bushels.  The  early  purple 
straw  was  sowed  on  poor  corn  land,  nei¬ 
ther  limed,  nor  otherwise  improved,  than 
by  tiie  single  dressing  of  guano,  and  from 
22  of  seed,  yielded  402  bushels.  The 
whole  expenditure  for  this  crop  in  guano 
was  about  $400,  and  it  was  applied  to 
both  fallow  and  corn  land  in  jiroportion 
to  its  supposed  strength  at  from  120  to 
210  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  Ihavedcrived 
from  this  single  crop,  not  only  “a  bush¬ 
el  of  wheat  for  every  dollar  of  the  prime 
cost  of  the  farm,”  but  have  also  the  seed 
returned  ainl  448  bushels  to  reimburse 
the  money  expended  in  the  guano,  to  say 
nothing  of  tho  large  quantity  of  straw 
and  the  improved  condition  ofthe  land. 
Besides  the  profit  derived  from  the  wheat, 
the  farm  furnishing  an  abundance  of 
milk  and  butter,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  fu¬ 
el  for  a  very  large  family,  and  will  ])ro- 
duce  of  corn  this  year,  lOOObushels,  with 
every  prospect  of  a  great  annual  increase 
for  tho  future.  I  leave  you  to  calculate 
the  profit  of  such  an  investment. 

I  have  heard  of  larger  yields  from  small 
lots  dressed  with  guano  this  year,  on 
land  similar  to  mine,  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  instance  where  as  much  as  one 
hundred  bushels  were  sown,  on  any  one 
farm  of  like  r[uality,  where  tho  yield  has 
bcenasgreat.  1  therefore  infer,  that  al¬ 
though  theremay  be  no  peculiar  merit  in 
my  mode  ofapplying  guano,  it  cannot  be 
very  defective,  and  as  it  is  a  subject  ofgreat 
importance,  about  which  there  isconsid- 
erable  diversity  of  opinion,  I  take  occa-^ 
sion  to  state  my  practice.  LJl’he  guano,' 
after  being  sifted  and  i educed  to  proper 
finenc.«s,  is  carried  to  the  field  in  bags  in 
the  dry  state,  emjity  barrels  arc  jilaced  at 
convenient  distances,  for  the  sower,  and 
each  hag  in  turn  emptied  into  a  barrel 
and  mixed  with  water  until  it  is  wet 
enough  to  be  sowed  without  blowing 
away.  It  usually  takes  a  common  huck- 
olful  to  a  bag.  This  is  the  only  addition 
to  the  guano,  and  the  water  is  used  for 
convenieucc  to  the  sower,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  virtue  to  be  derived  from  the 
mixture,  though  probably  in  a  dry  sea¬ 
son  that  may  be  attended  with  benefit. — 
The  guano  is  sowed,  as  evenly  as  jiossi- 
ble,  on  the  surface  of  the  rough  fallow; 
and  to  ensure  its  equal  distribution  (the 
land  having  been  previously  laid  off  by 
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furrows  at  10  feet  distance)  it  is  sowed 
twice  over.  Aheavy  harrow  immediate¬ 
ly  follows,  whiclj  partially  intermixes 
the  guano  with  the  surface  soil,  and  pre¬ 
pares  the  land  to  receive  the  seed,  which 
is  then  sowed  and  ])ut  in  with  the  com¬ 
mon  siioe  horn  cultivator,  followed  hy 
heavy  harrows,  which  finish  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  guano  is  thus  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  soil,  and  neither  re¬ 
mains  on  the  surface  nor  is  buried  too 
deep.  Experience  and  observation  have 
taught  us,  that  all  coaise  manures  should 
be  ajiplied  on  tlie  surface,  and  all  tine  iTia- 
nures,  not  excepting  guano,  as  near  the 
Surface  ns  may  he,  conjsistently  with  theyi 
4jiorough  incorporation  with  the  soil.-;^ 
My  county-man,  Mr.  L.  Washington,'^ 
farmer  of  great  intelligence  and  observa¬ 
tion,  informed  me,  tliat  in  compliance 
with  the  usual  jirescri jition,  he  buried 
guano,  a  few  years  ago,  deeply,  with  tlie 
plow,  for  wheat.  The  crop  was  not  ve¬ 
ry  much  benetitted,  and  the  next  year, 
when  the  land  was  prepared  for  corn,  a 
large  part  of  the  guano  waslurned  up  en¬ 
tirely  unchanged.  On  corn  land  my 
practice  has  been  either  to  turn  both 
wheat  and  guano  in  together  with  a  light 
furrow,  or  to  put  the  guano  in  first, 
wdth  a  light  plow,  and  to  cover  the  wheat 
with  a  harrow.  I  have  not  ])erceived  any 
material  difference  in  the  result.  In  this, 
as  in  all  other  matters  on  the  farm,  con¬ 
venience  and  saving  of  time  should  be  re¬ 
garded. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  this  farm 
from  my  childhood  to  the  jtresent  time, 
and  liavc  no  recollection  of  its  ever  hav¬ 
ing  produced  as  much  as  tvventy-fivc 
bushels  of  wheat  any  one  year,  until  1 
commenced  improving  it.  1  juircljased 
it  merely  as  a  healtliy  site  for  a  residence, 
without  the  remotest  idea  of  ever  deri- 
■^ng  a  profit  in  money  froin  it.  For  six 
or  eight  yeai's  1  did  not  deem  any  part  of 
it  capable  ofproducing  wheat,  and  none 
was  sowed.  The  progress  of  the  wheat 
crop  from  year  to  year,  itas  heeti  very  re¬ 
markable.  The  first  crop  sowed  was  a 
total  failure,  not  worth  thretdiing,  and 
was  used  as  litter  for  the  stables.  The 
second  yiehled  56  busliels;  the  third,  by 
tlie  use  of  one  ton  of  Afi'ican  guano  and 
some  lime  and  ashes,  yielded  220  bush¬ 
els  ;  the  fourth,  from  an  ex})enditure  of 
one  liundred  dollars  in  African  guano,  (tv 
very  inferior  article)  piroduced  320  bush¬ 
els  ;  the  fifth,  from  tin  exjienditure  of  two 
hundred  dollars  in  very  poor  Patagonian 
guano,  produced  540  busliels;  the  sixth, 
from  an  exjienditurc  of  lliree  liundred 
dollars,  jiartlyin  Peruvian  and  partly  in 
Patagonian  guano,  yielded  1089  bushels; 
the  seventh  and  last,  from  four  hundreil 
dollars  expended  in  Peruvian  guano,  pro¬ 
duced  the  crop  stated  in  the  first  part  of 
this  communication. 

During  this  jicriod,  nearly  all  the  ara¬ 
ble  liind  has  been  limed  at  the  rate  of  25 
to.  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  rota¬ 
tion  changed  as  rapidly  as  circumstan¬ 
ces  w'ould  iiermit,  from  the  old  three 
shift  system  to  the  five  field  fallow  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Pamnnkey.  -The  land  has  im¬ 
proved,  ifpo.ssible,  more,  rapidly  than  the 
crops,  and  I  have  .no  doubt,  will,  with 


judicious  management  and  a  small  an-  j 
nual  exfienditnre  in  manures,  go  on  to 
produce  increased  crops  of  grain  and 
grass,  nntd  the  ultimate  point  of  pi’oduc- 
tion  of  the  most  fertile  soils  is  reached. 

In  this  improvement,  every  dollar  ex¬ 
pended  has  been  refunded  with  profit,  in 
the  crops  of  each  year,  and  the  farm  is 
certainly  intrinsically  worth  now,  more 
than  ten  times  its  cost. 

These  results  are  surely  most  encour¬ 
aging,  and  should  urge  the  farmers,  uiul 
especially  the  young  farmers,  of  Eastern 
Virginia,  to  devote  their  energies  to  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  as  the  surest 
road  for  competence,  if  not  to  fortune. — 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  among  us, 
capital  and  labor  sufficient  for  llie  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  resources  ot  the  coun¬ 
try.  JMuch  of  the  land  must,  of  necessi¬ 
ty,  remain  unimproved,  unless  our  young 
men  will  all  remain  at  home,  or  we  can 
derive  population  and  capital  from  oth¬ 
er  quarters.  1  cannot  lielieve,  that 
country,  possessing  all  the  advantages  ot 
thi.s  highly  favored  region,  can  remain 
much  longer  shut  out  from  general  o!)- 
'Servation.  and  I  predict,  as  its  early  des- 
J4ny,  universal  improvenient.'~j 

But  I  must  forbear.  I  commenced  to 
give  you  a- few  facts,  and  I  find  myselt 
indulging  in  an  esssay.  With  best  wish¬ 
es  for  your  success  in  the  noble  enter- 
])rise  in  which  yon  are  engaged, 

I  remain  very  truly  yours. 

Willoughby  NuwTorf. 


A  Wo5-{t  on  Etlaicalioij. 

We  take  the  following  sensible  reinark.s  on  ed 
ucation,  from  the  Saturday  Gazette.  IIow  ma¬ 
ny  children  have  we  and  our  readers  known'ru- 
ined — made  dunces  for  life,  by  attempting  to 
make  “youthfid  prodigies”  of  them,  or  prema¬ 
ture  development  produced,  their  health  de¬ 
stroyed,  aud  finally,  dissolution  from  “  dispop- 
sia,”  or  “  softening  of  the  brain.”  It  is  lamenta¬ 
bly  true,  as  the  writer  says,  “the  fault  of  the  age 
is  to  value  excessively  mental  education,  or  more 
correctly  speaking,  mere  book  learning.” — Eds. 

“  A  correspondent  asks  us  at  w.hat 
time  the  education  of  a  child  should  be¬ 
gin,  and  liovv  long  it  requires,  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  children,  to  complete  it.  By 
education  he  means,  he  says,  what  will 
a  fit  lad  for  any  pursuit,  not  jirofessional, 
or  enable  a  girl  properly  to  fill  a  position 
in  intelligent  society. 

These  are  questions  not  easily  answ'er- 
ed.  Children  differ  so  much  in  natural 
capacity,  that  the  term  of  study  which 
will  bring  some  up  to  a  certain  point  of 
education,  will  totally  fail  in  the  cases  of 
others.  Again,  the  health  of  some  cliil- 
dren  will  not  allow  such  severe  study  as 
others  can  harmlessly  endure.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  cram- 
i  ming,  as  it  is  called,  is  hurtful ;  for  it  tax¬ 
es  the  brain  at  the  expense  of  tlie  other 
powers,  dwarfing  the  body,  or  sapping 
the  health,  even  where  it  does  not  impair 
the  ’ntellect,  or  destroy  life.  The  fault 
of  the  age  is  to  value  excessively  mental 
education,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
mere  book  learning.  Both  the  morals 
and  health  aro  too  often  thus  sacrificed. 


But  we  have  frequently  animadverted  on 
this  evil  ;  our  readers  fully  know  our 
sentiments  respecting  it ;  and  therefore, 
wc  shall  not  consume  their  time  needless¬ 
ly  by  dwelling  on  it  again. 

There  are  certain  improvements,  how¬ 
ever,  which  might  be  made  in  education, 
to  whicti,  we  think,  attention  may  be 
beneficially  directed,  it  is,  for  instance^ 
too  much  the  practice  to  occupy  the  first 
ten  or  fifteen  years  of  children’s  lives  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  school,  and  tlien,  ail  at 
once,  to  declare  their  education  comple¬ 
ted,  and  to  initiate  them  into  a  new  rou¬ 
tine  of  life.  If  the  child  is  a  boy,  he  ia 
put  to  learn  a  trade  or  to  acquire  niercan- 
lile  knuwlcilge  ;  and  li’om  that  hour,  ho 
it  practically  told  to  cast  aside  his  book.s. 
If  it  is  a  girl,  she  is,  according  to  the 
wealth  of  her  parents,  taught  domestic 
matter.s,  or  “  brought  out,”  as  the  jihrastr 
goes;  but  study  ceases  fre  m  that  hour 
to  be  a  part  of  the  plan  of  her  educa¬ 
tion  al^o.  This  is  alt  wrong.  The  sud¬ 
den  transition  is  ajit  to  give  a  distaste  to 
the  new  pursuits,  or  to  lead  to  a  com- 
[lietc  forgetfulness  ofthe  ohl.  We  have 
hut  to  look  around  us  to  satisfy  oursclvc.s 
of  this,  but  especially  ofthe  last.  It  is  al¬ 
most  the  general  rule,  instead  ofthe  e.\- 
ce|)tion,  to  find  active  business  men,  at 
thirty-live  or  forty,  ignorant  of  nearly  ev¬ 
erything  they  learned  at  school  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  women  who  have 
become  mothers.  To  what  use,  we  may 
ask,  has  been  the  education  of  such  per¬ 
sons?  It  is  clear  that  both  tlie  time  and 
money  consumed  by  them  at  school  have 
been  wasted. 

In  our  opinion,  book  education,  and 
the  practical  education  of  life  should  go 
together.  The  boy  should  spend  a  por¬ 
tion  ofthe  day  in  the  workshop,  at  the 
store,  or  on  the" farm,  where  tasks  sliould 
be  given  to  him  consistent  with  liis  years. 
Of  cour;je  time  ought  to  be  allowed  him 
for  play  also,  since  recreation  isabsolute- 
j  ly  indisjiensible  for  health,  esjieciaily  in 
[  adolescence.  A  similar  plan  should  be 
adopted  with  girls,  who  ought  to  have 
little  household  duties  assigned  them. — 
It  is  true  that,  under  this  system,  chil¬ 
dren  would  not  learn  so  fast ;  hut  they 
would  sooner  become  fitted  to  play  the 
parts  of  men  and  women.  There  would 
he  fewer  youthful  prodigies;  but  a  larger 
numbar  would  grow  up  to  be  healthy 
adults.  Book  learning  and  business 
would  he  better  understood,  and  more 
entertaining.  Indeed,  with  this  judi¬ 
cious  interchange  of  study,  work  and 
play,  the  intellectual,  moral  aud  physical 
education  would  advance  simultaneous¬ 
ly;  and,  what  is  more,  the  love  of  hooks 
would  continue  through  life,  yet  without 
ever  becoming  a  disease;  knowleilge, 
business  capacity,  and  sound  health 
would  he  combined  in  the  same  person  ; 
the  meclianic,  machinist,  orlarmer  would 
be  as  intelligent  as  the  lawyer,  or  divine  ; 

1  and  the  lawyer  or  divine  would,  in  turn, 
be  free  from  dyspepia,  or  die  less  fre¬ 
quently  from  softening  ofthe  brain. 

Wo  do  not  put  forward  these  views  as 
original.  They  have  frequently  lieen  ex¬ 
pressed  before,  and  in  various  quarters  ; 
and  many  parents  are  already  bringing' 
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u|»  tluMi'  chilih'cn  in  accordaucc  with 
them.  Only  regard  tlie  matter  in  the 
light  of  common  sense,  only  let  fatliers 
and  motliers  reflect  wliat  education  ought 
to  be,  and  all  cidldren  will  be  trained  up 
in  this  tvay.  I'lie  old  system  of  appren¬ 
ticeship,  before  it  degenerated,  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  many  more  pretending  methods 
of  modern  education  ;  for,  in  well  order¬ 
ed  households,  the  ajiprentice  was  tauglit 
his  trade,  good  morals,  and  what  book 
learning  w'as  deemed  sufficient,  all  at 
once.  Unfortunately,  we  have  few  of 
the  right  kind  of  masters  now-a-days; 
and  consequently  thousand  of  rowdy  ap¬ 
prentices,  who  run  after  engines,  and  are 
ever  ready  for  riot.  IMany  parents  who 
keep  their  offspring  at  home,  do  not  per¬ 
form  their  duty  as  they  should.  Often 
the  child’s  morals  are  left  to  be  picked  up 
at  a  Sunday  school,  and  his  habits  of 
thrift  when  he  begins  life  for  liimself; 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  boy  turns  out 
n  good-for-nougbt.  Wbat  w'onder,  with 
all  this,  that  society  is  “out  of  joint?” 

The  cardinal  maxim  to  he  remember¬ 
ed  in  trainitig  up  children,  is,  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  threefold,  viz: — moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual.  Give  a  child  the  last, 
only,  and  he  probably  becomes  either  a 
knave,  or  a  valetudinarian  Give  him 
the  first,  alone  and  the  chances  are  that 
he  turns  out  but  a  w'ell  meaning  fool. — 
Give  him  the  second,  at  the  expense  of 
the  others,  and  he  is  a  bully  horse  jockey, 
glutton,  or  worse,  as  his  taste  may  decide. 
But  combine  all  these  judiciously,  and  he 
cannot  fail  of  being  a  good  member  of 
society,  of  being  successful  in  life,  and 
of  living  to  a  happy  old  age. 


Ctaii  She  Spin  ?” 

This  question  was  asked  by  King 
James  the  First,  when  a  young  girl  was 
presented  to  him,  and  the  person  who 
introduced  her,  boasted  ofher  proficiency 
in  the  ancient  languages.  “I  can  as¬ 
sure  you,  your  Majesty,”  said  she,  “  that 
she  can  both  speak  and  write  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebre\v.”  “These  are  rare 
Rttainments  for  a  damsel,”  said  James, 
“  but  tell  me,  can  she  spin  ?” 

Many  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  can  boastof  their  skill  in  the  fine 
arts  and  polite  accomplishments,  in  mu¬ 
sic,  painting  and  dancing,  but  can  they 
6i>in  ?  Or  what  is  perhaps  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  times,  and  the  modern 
improvements  in  labor  saving  machine¬ 
ry,  it  may  be  asked,  can  they  perform  the 
domestic  duties  of  a  wife  1  Do  they  un¬ 
derstand  the  management  of  houshold 
affairs?  Are  they  ca[)ahle  of  superin¬ 
tending,  in  a  judicious  manner,  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  a  family  ? 

A  young  lady  may  he  learned  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  may  have 
made  extraordinary  proficiency  in  every 
brancli  of  literature  ;  this  is  all  very  well, 
and  very  creditable,  and,  to  a  certain 


class  of  the  community,  wbo  are  not 
oliliged,  as  was  St*  Paul,  “to  labor  with 
tiieir  own  hands,”  is  all  that  is  absolute¬ 
ly  requisite,  but  to  a  much  larger  portion 
of  the  community,  it  is  of  far  greater  con¬ 
sequence  to  know  whether  they  can  spin. 

It  is  of  more  imjiortance  to  a  young 
mechanic,  or  merchant,  or  one  of  any 
otlier  class  of  people  who  depend  upon 
their  own  industry  and  exertions,  if  he 
marries  a  wife,  to  have  one  who  knows 
how  to  spin  or  perform  other  domestic 
duties,  than  one  whose  knowledge  does 
not  extend  beyond  a  great  proficiency  in 
literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

Let  the  fair  daughters  of  our  country 
imitate  the  industrious  matrons  of  the 
past.  The  companions  of  those  who 
fought  in  the  Revolution  were  inured  to 
hardships,  and  accustomed  to  necessary 
toil,  and  thus  did  they  educate  their 
daughters.  Health,  contentment,  and 
plenty  smiled  around  the  family  alter. — 
The  damsel  who  understood  most  thor¬ 
oughly  and  economically  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  domestic  affairs,  and  was  not 
afraid  to  put  her  hands  into  the  wash  tub, 
or  to  “  lay  hold  of  the  distaft’.”  for  fear 
of  destroying  their  ekicticity,  and  dim¬ 
ming  their  snowy  whiteness,  was  sought 
by  the  young  men  of  those  days  as  a  fit 
companion  for  life  ;  but  in  modern  times, 
to  learn  the  mysteries  of  the  household 
would  make  our  fair  ones  faint  away  ; 
and  to  labor,  comes  not  into  the  code  of 
modern  gentility. 

Industry  aufl  frugalily  will  lead  to 
cheerfulness  and  contentment,  and  a 
conlentcri  mind  will  greatly  soften  the 
asperities  and  smoolli  the  rough  pMhs  in 
a  man’s  journey  through  life.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  a  pleasant  and  cheer¬ 
ful  wife  is  a  rainbow  in  the  sky,  when  the 
husband’s  mind  is  tossed  with  storms 
and  tempests;  hut  a  dissatisfied  and  fret¬ 
ful  wife,  in  the  hour  of  troulile.  is  like  a 
thunder  cloud,  charged  with  electric  flu¬ 
id. — Exchange. 

tSome  BHppIy. 

Messrs.  Editors  -if  iilanters  in  the 
cotton  growing  States  would  be  at  the 
trouble  of  looking  into  the  statistical  ta¬ 
bles  of  their  neighborhood  or  county, 
which  show  how  much  corn,  flour,  bacon, 
lard,  fruits,  hor.ses  mules  &c.,  are  intro¬ 
duced  and  find  market  among  them,  the 
result  might  so  surpri.-.e  them  that  they 
would  change  their  policy  of  making  cot¬ 
ton  to  buy  every  tiling  else.  1  liey  miglit 
enjoy  more  of  tlie  comforts  ol  life  and  at 
a  less  expense.  By  a  statement  I'ccently 
made,  it  appears  the  value  of  the  bacon, 


flour,  lard,  and  some  other  articles  that 
pass  over  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  rail 
road  annually,  is  about  one  half  that  of 
the  cotton  crop  of  those  counties  accom¬ 
modated  by  tlie  road.  These  counties 
embrace  niucli  of  the  finest  lands  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  are  regarded  amongtbe  rich¬ 
est.  They  are  as  capable  of  producing 
every  thing  wanted  on  the  plantation, 
with  the  exception  ot  flour,  ns  Ohio,  or 
any  other  State.  When  meat,  corn,  flour, 
and  lard  have  been  laid  in,  in  Warren, 
Hinds,  Rankin,  Scott  and  Madison,  one 
half  the  cotton  bags  are  gone,  and  if  a 
further  necessary  deduction  is  made  for 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  plains  for  the  force, 
and  all  house-hold  and  personal  expen¬ 
ses  very  little  if  anything  is  left,  or  rather 
it  is  good  luck  if  the  two  ends  meet.  This 
is  the  condition  of  things  pretty  general¬ 
ly  throughout  the  South-west.  The  rea¬ 
sons  given  lor  making  none  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  is,  that  it  is  easier  to  make  the  cotton 
and  buy  the  necessaries  for  consumption, 
than  to  make  them — that  it  is  economy — 
that  money  arising  from  the  cotton  made 
by  a  hand  will  buy  twice  as  much  meat 
as  the  hand  can  make  in  any  other  w'ay. 
This  certainly  might  be  true,  if  there  w'as 
no  such  tiling  as  making  more  than  .a 
supply  of  cotton.  But  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  the  cultivation  of  this  crop 
may  be  so  extended  that  the  more  the 
planter  has,  the  less  money  he  gets.  La¬ 
bor  is  then  mis-directed,  it  is  worse  than 
thrown  away— every  bag  made  is  a  bag 
out  of  pocket.  The  planter  is  like  the 
frog  in  the  pit  that  jumiied  up  one  foot 
every  day  and  fell  back  two— the  more  ho 
makes  the  less  he  has.  If  cotton  grow¬ 
ers  would  acton  the  principle  of  making 
whatever  they  want  for  consumption,  or 
the  greater  part  of  what  they  want,  they 
would  secure  about  the  same  money  and 
it  would  be  their  own.  They  would  en* 
joy  comforts,  w  liich  they  are  now  stfati- 
gers  to,  and  would  cease  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  as  they  now 
arc.  The  most  thrifty  planters  I  know, 
are  those  that  make  tiieir  own  hogs  and 
have  a  little  meat  to  spare  to  those  living 
at  the  county  seat— I.wish  we  could  nil 
follow  their  example,  we  might  groAV  I'icju 
and  hid  the  world,  tbougli  mluGffint,  RO* 
knowledge  our  power. 

Yours,  Casebrake. 

MusnssdppU  Jan>,  I3u«. 

ScBsTiTiTTE  FOR  SoAP.—— A  laiG  Frciicli  an¬ 
ther  recounr-ends  potatoef,  Ihree-fcnrrbibefled, 
ai  a  siiibslitiiie  for  soap  in  vwasliing  hmrds.  The 
use  of  tliis  pvevonts  chapping  in  cold  weather 
and  retains  the  skin  soft  and  hcallhj. 
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g3ijjsesJioE3>3  on  Ms-.  sysiesas  of 

CJnItivaeisjg  Corn. 

Messrs.  I^ditors: — I  promised  in  a  former 
number  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders’  system  of  culture,  applicalde  to  the  up 
country.  It  will  be  remembered  thatIMr.  Saun. 
ders’  land  lies  very  level,  so  much  so  that  he  has 
to  ditch  it  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  by  deep 
plowing,  manuring  and  high  culture,  with  a  sub¬ 
soil  containing  marl,  and  well  suited  to  retain 
moisture,  together  with  his  mode  of  planting 
is  the  great  secret  of  his  success.  Ido  not  ap. 
prebend  that  wecaji  obtain  so  great  results  as 
he  has,  from  the  fact  that  our  lands  are  more 
t/iirsty  than  his,  yet  I  have  not  the  least  donbtif 
we  were  to  manure  and  prepare  as  be  does,  that 
we  can  raise  from  20  to  30  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  in  this  section.  It  is  known  to  all  that  when 
we  have  frequent  rains  in  June  and  July,  w'e 
tiever  fail  to  make  an  abundance  of  corn.  The 
question  then  is  presented  to  our  minds,  how 
can  w’e  remedy  this  evil  (want  of  moisture)?  to 
what  extent  can  we  by  artificial  means  overcome 
this  difficulty?  The  first  thing  I  propose  as  a 
remedy  is,  to  curtail  our  crops  of  corn  and  cot¬ 
ton  at  least  one-third;  the  second  is,  to  com¬ 
mence  a  regular  system  of  subsoiling  and  mar.n- 
I'ing — 5ind  I  would  respectfully  recommend  the 
following  course  to  he  udopted:  Divide  your 
lands  into  four  equal  portions;  plant  No.  1  in 
cotton,  No.  2  in  corn,  and  No.  3  in  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  &c.:  No.  4  to  rest,  to  be  managed 
as  hereafter  directed.  Also,  I^wmuld  suggest  that 
the  farm  be  divided  without  respect  to  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  soil,  taking  good  and  bad  together.— 
And  I  would  here  sfate  that  I  am  thoroughly 
ponvinced,  that  15  acres  corn,  cotton,  and  small 
grain  is  sufficient  for  any  hand  to  cultivate,  and 
I  believe  any  farmer  planting  that  quantity,  in 
the  course  of  five  years,  will  be  more  prosper¬ 
ous  than  his  neighbors  who  plant  25  acres  to  the 
hand  without  manuring  and  suhsoiling.  The 
land  intended  for  cotton,  should  be  thoroughly 
broken  and  pulverized,  the  rows  laid  off  3  feet 
wide  and  well  manured— even  if  it  should  be 
necessary  to  purchase  plaster  and  lime  the  firs? 
3mar  to  do  it,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  pay  well 
if  conducted  with  prudence,  and  that  1200  lbs. 
of  .seed  cotton  can  be  rai.sed  to  the  acre,  and  an¬ 
nually  increased  if  a  regular  system  of  manuring 

strictly  adherred  to.  And  I  would  here  re- 
marii,  that  all  vegetable  niattqr,  except  what  is 
caiiicd  to  the  horse  lots,  cow  lots,  and  hog  pens, 
.should  be  lakedup  and  piled  the  year  pretious 
iic.ii  the  out  skirts  ol  the  plantation,  where  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  haul  on  account  of 
the  olstance  being  too  far  from  the  residence,  to 
remain  and  be  perfcetly  decomposed  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  next  crop.  And  I  am  persuaded  if 
ibis  j)lan  was  adopted  by  planters,  and  rogularlv 
attended  to  the  year  previous,  that  we  can  make 
manure  for  all  practical  purposes  both  for  cot¬ 
ton  and  cor.'}. 

I  now  come  to  the  main  point  to  be  consid¬ 
ered :  Can  we  introduce  Mr.  Saunders’ svs- 
em  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  to  profit  ?  and 
to  what  extent  can  we  make  it  practical?  I  am 
\ve!l  apprised  of  the  difficulty  in  mtiking  any 


change  in  old  accustomed  usages,  and  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  hear  the  old  cry  oT  humbug!  But  at 
the  risk  of  being  denounced  :ls  such,  I  respectful¬ 
ly  recommend  the  following  plan  to  be  adopted 
on  a  small  scale,  and  not  to  be  half  done,  but  to 
be  icell  done:  .Land  intended  for  corn  the  pres¬ 
ent  year,  should  be  laid  ofi' four  feet  and  a  hall 
wide,  and  bedded  up  with  a  twisting  shovel,  ffosc 
anddeep,  and  the  last  furrow  to  be  split  out  with 
a  long  scooter,  wiih  wings  on  each  side,  to  jire- 
vent  tiirowing  out  the  clay;  and  in  February,  to 
run  the  subsoil  scooter  in  the  middle  furrow  as 
deep  as  possible,  and  deposit  the  manure  intend¬ 
ed  for  corn  equally  in  every  furrow  and  idthout 
stmt.  This  being  done,  list  on  the  furrow  with 
a  twister,  or  some  turning  plow,  and  then  run 
the  subsoil  scooter  in  the  furrows  round  the  list 
It  will  be  perceived  that  by  doing  this  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  broken  under  and  around  the  corn.  When 
the  time  arrive.s  to  commence  planting,  run  a 
small  scooter  in  the  list,  with  a  block  behind  the 
plow  to  keep  open  the  furrow — drop  the  corn 
by  acompn.ss  33  inches  wide,  or  nearer,  if  the 
land  is  rich,  then  cover  with  a  twister  or  turning 
plow.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  sprouted  two  inch¬ 
es  long  scrape  off  w'ilh  a  board  or  block.  Let 
it  remain  till  it  is  three  or  four  inches  high,  and 
then  run  round  lightly  and  throw  the  dirt  from 
the  corn.  If  the  beds  become  hard  or  grassyi 
then  run  a  furrow  on  top  of  the  bed  and  list  on 
it,  which  will  both  break  it  and  kill  the  grass  and 
weeds.  I  would  then  adopt  klr.  Sannders  sys' 
tern  and  run  a  furrow  around  the  corn  every 
8  or  10  days  until  the  row  was  plowed  out  com¬ 
pletely.  I  would  recommend  that  peas  be  plant¬ 
ed  about  the  10th  of  May,  by  running  a  furrow 
close  to  the  corn  with  the  coulter,  and  dropping 
the  peas  between  the  hills,  and  cover  with  a 
board.  The  last  working  should  be  done  with 
the  cultivator  b^'  running  twice  in  each  row  and 
following  immediately  with  the  hoes,  stirring  the 
earth  around  the  corn  and  peas,  which  completes 
the  cultqre.  The  land  intended  to  rest,  if  de¬ 
sired  for  cotton  the  jiext  year,  I  would  bed  it  up 
in  three  feet  rows,  and  plant  in  peas  the  last  of 
.lune.  'Or,  if  intended  for  corn,  I  would  bed  it 
up  in  four  and  a  half  feet  beds  and  plant  it  in 
peas  and  cultivate  them  after  the  crop  is  laid  by. 
But  if  it  sliould  nothe  possible  to  plant  peas,  1 
would  by  all  means  have  it  bedded  up,  eitherfor 
corn  or  cpttosi,  as  I  have  found  by  experience 
that  turning  over  the  vegetable  matter  and  letting 
it  remain  until  another  year,  benefits  the  land 
great!}'.  The  advantage  of  bedding  is.  that  all 
the  \  egetable  matter  is  retained  iii  the  soil.  An¬ 
other  advaiitage  is  secured  by  bedding,  that  the 
vegetable  matter  can  be  covered  better  by  run-  j 
ning  a  deep  furrow  in  between  the  beds,  and  j 
pipwing  out  the  beds  with  the  turning  plow,  I 
wdiich  covjers  it  so  much  better  .fiir  decomposi¬ 
tion  for  the  ensuing  crop.  But  if  planted  in 
peas,  1  would  adopt  Mf-  Saunders  plan — open 
a  deep  furrow  and  list  in  the  pea-vines  and  all 
vegetalile  matter,  whether  for  corn  or  cotton,  j 
which  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  is  the  best  plan.  ' 
Another  important  consideration  in  introducing  ! 
Mr.  Saunders’  system  in  the  up-country  is,  the  I 
saving  the  expenses  of  buying  and  feeding  so  i 


many  horses.  This  is  an  important  matter  for 
I  llie  reflection  of  every  farmer  and  planter.  Mr- 
Calhoun  said  that  a  horse  cost  as  much  in  ten 
,  year  ns  a  negro  fellow,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
he  was  correct  in  his  conclusion.  And  I  am 
peivTcily  convinced  that  South  Carolina  conk! 
dispense  with  at  least  ore-fourth  of  the  horses 
she  now  feeds.  What  a  .saving  there  would  be 
the  present  year  in  corn  an  other  provisions  for 
hcr.-es  and  mules,  if  vve  would  only  adopt  Mr. 
Saunders’  .system.  Besides  the  amount  that  is 
now  expended  in  mules  and  horses,  over  and 
above  a  sufficiency  for  all  practical  purposes  in 
the  State,  would,  if  sold,  pay  for  all  the  corn 
whicli  will  be  bought,  necessary  for  the  support 
for  the  present  year.  There  is  another  item  not 
les.s  startling;  It  is  e.stimated  by  “Franklin,’’  an 
intelligent  writer  in  the  Laurcnsville  Herald,  that 
the  number  of  horses  and  mules  in  the  State 
number  at  least  two  hundred  thousand — and 
suppose  we  dispense  with  the  use  of  one  fourth, 
say  fifty-thousand  which  at  $50  dollars  per 
head  would  be  a  saving  of  two  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  dollai's.  And  let  us  suppose 
it  takes  fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  each  horse,  and  , 
we  have  the  amount  of  two  and  a  half  milllon.3  j 
of  bushels  of  corn — and  for  what? — to  be  con¬ 
sumed  to  make  more  corn  to  feed  them  another  I 
year,  and  exhaust  our  lands,  finally.  This  is  no  | 
idle  picture^  Farmers  and  Planters,  reflect ;  ex-  _J_ 
amine  your  condition  candidly,  and  see  if  there 
is  not  truth  in  the  proposition.  In  conclusion 
permit  me,  respectfully,  to  suggest  to  the  readers 
of  the  Farmer  and  Planter  to  try  IMr.  Saunders’ 

.sy  lemon  a  small  scale,  and  see  if  it  i.spraeticablc; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  present  year  let  us  compare 
rsotes  and  see  if  we  can,  by  any  possible  means, 
improve  our  lands — fill  our  cribs  and  meat  hous¬ 
es,  and  keep  what  money  we  get  for  our  cotton 
from  going  to  the  we.st. 

I  am  yours,  &c..  Thomas  B.  Byrd. 
Greenicood,  S.  C.  Jan.  10,  1852. 

- - — ^ - - - 

Kail  2£®atl.«i  isi  tlac  .^®Hlh-WcsS. 

On  the  1st  of  January  ground  w'as  broken  oii 
the  road  from  Jackson  (Miss.)  to  Canton,  the 
whole  is  under  contract,  and  the  stock  all  taken. 

The  progress  of  the  w'ork  will  be  rapid,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half  it  is  expected  the 
cars  will  be  running.  This  is  the  fir.st  practical 
move  in  the  scheme  which  is  designed  to  con¬ 
nect  by  rail-way  the  cities  of  New  Orleans  and 
Nashville,  called  the  Jackson  nnd  New  Orleans 
road.  It  is  an  enterprise  undertaken  by  the 
planters  of  the  South  west  in  connection  with 
the  merchants  of  the  Crescent  City,  and  of  im¬ 
mense  magnitude.  It  will  afford  a  facility  to  cot¬ 
ton  makers  for  getting  their  staple  to  market  that 
will  give  a  vitality  to  their  business  as  yet  wholy 
unknown.  To  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
difficulties  of  hauling  cotton  bags  to  market 
through  one  and  two  feet  of  mud,  it  is  not  easy 
to  estimate  the  value  of  rail-road  transportatinn. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  advantages  a  very 
great  advancement  may  be  expected  in  the  val¬ 
ue  of  lands,  and  a  large  increase  of  popidalion 
and  capital.  In  Madison  comity,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  stock  has  been  taken  by  the  county, 
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and  so  confident  are  the  planters  that  llie  stock 
will  pay  well,  they  are  locking  forward  llirough 
the  dividends  of  the  road  to  an  exemption  in  no 
small  degree  from  taxes. 

Anot/ifrmammolh  enlerpfisc,  snmething  more 
than  5GR  miles  in  length,  is  oh  foot  and  the  work 
progressing,  which  is  to  connect  Mobile  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  river.  These  of  course  must 
intersect  at  some  point  in  Middle  Tennessee  and 
by  so  doing  to  some  extent  give  choice  of  mar¬ 
ket  at  New  Orleans  or  Mobile;  they  must  also 
intersect  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  road,  via. 
Chattanooga,  which  will  bring  Charleston  in  the 
line  of  competition.  There  are,  however,  great 
influeiices  brought  to  bear  to  give  trade  a  direc- 
iontoNew  Orleans  and  Mobile.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  donation  by  government  to  the  Alobile 
and  Ohio  line  removes  all  doubt  of  its  success, 
and  the  interest  manifested  in  it  by  the  Alabama 
legislature  gives  earnest  ofits  rapid  progress. — 
To  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  road  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Mississippi  recommends  the  State  to 
lend  all  its  available  resources  until  its  comple¬ 
tion  :  he  advises  all  assisUnice  to  be  withdrawn 
from  other  roads  and  given  to  this ;  he  also  re¬ 
commends  the  public  lands  ol  the  State  wheth¬ 
er  donated,  swamp  lands,  or  received  by  forfeit¬ 
ure  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  to  be  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  applied  to  tlieenterjirise.  Under  these 
circumstances  that  desirable  link  in  the  western 
chain  of  travel  from  Montgomery  (.-^la.)  to 
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Jackson  (Miss.),  has  a  gloomy  prospect  of  com¬ 
pletion.  It  will,  we  fear,  be  many  years  before 
ilie  aicjul  hiatus  will  be  closed. 

,  Untill  now  the  water  courses  have  Iwen  ex¬ 
clusively  the  great  thorough-fares.  On  them 
alone  have  towns  and  cities  sprung  up.  But  a 
new  era  Is  about  to  commence.  The  “moun¬ 
tains  are  in  labor”  and  something  more  than  a 
■“  ridiculous  mouse”  is  to  be  brought  forth. — 
Rail  roads  are  to  come  into  formidable  competi¬ 
tion  with  rivers,  even  the  j other  of  rivers.  Fertile 
valleys  and  dismal  swamps  are  to  leap  from  soli¬ 
tude,  are  to  become  a  garden  ol  Iruits  and  flow¬ 
ers,  the  home  of  comfort,  intelligence  and  refine- 
tneiiL  Agriculture  i.s  to  sit.  as  she  should  do, 
(Ineen  in  the  picture,  and  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce  innst  be  content  to  attend  as  maids  of  hon¬ 


or.  Ten  years  hence,  and  who  dare  predict  the 


change,  the  progress?  No  similar  period  has 
wrought  such  a  change,  as  will  be  realized  by 
kiin  who  lives  to  complete  the  next  decade  com¬ 
mencing  now.  And  lunv  stands  South  Caroli- 
jia?  The  answer  lies  in  a  imt-shell;  if  by  a 
course  of  judicious  legislation,  involving  but  a 
penny’s  expense,  she  open  her  beds  of  wealth 
and  stay  the  tide  of  emigratioti  turning  from  her 
'  soil,  she  may  still  continue  to  sit  with  majesty 
and  power.  No  State  in  the  confederacy  has 
in  projection  so  magnificent  a  syslcin  of  rail 
road,  acconmiodating,  as  it  will  when  completed. 


evcr^  district  and  neighborhood  in  the  Stale.  The 
main  trunk  and  branches  will  he  in  operation 
“pa/i  passtt”  with  improvements  in  other  quar¬ 
ters,  and  will  have  a  fair  start  in  the  race.  The 
Geologists  and  agricultural  chemist  must  never¬ 
theless  be  set  at  work.  They  hold  the  golden 
key  of  her  prosperity,  perhaps  we  may  say  des¬ 


tiny.  As  concerns  the  great  body  of  planters 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  it  matters  com¬ 
paratively  little  what  course  rail  road.s  out  of  the 
State  take,  their  own  best  interests  are  subserv¬ 
ed  t>y  their  system  at  home,  hut  it  is  vital  to  the 
city  of  Charleston  that  the  cioss  chain  be  com¬ 
plete.  It  will  give  her  great  even  incalculable 
advantages,  that  she  must  otherwise  lose.  And 
perhaps  it  is  no  disadvantage  to  the  agricultural 
interests,  tiiat  the  State  be  a  thoroughfare  rather 
than  a  side  path — no  mean  consideration  that 
men  of  other  States  travel  u])ou  her  public 
works,  transport  their  produce  on  her  roads,  ship 
it  from  her  ports,  and  supply  their  wants  from 
the  beautiful  city  of  Charleston.  These  avenues 
to  wealth  are  all  open  to  enterprise. 

TRA^"SPL.\NTI^G. — Lose  iio  time  now  in 
transplanting  whatever  tree,  shrub,  vine, 
plant  or  flow'er,  you  may  wish  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  your  grounds.  Do  not  he  over 
anxious  to  secure  a  large  space  to  your 
fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  for  should  you 
succeed  in  sustaining  the  life  of  the  tree, 
j'ou  gain  nothing  in  the  end.|~^rhe  tree' 
that  is  pruned  at  the  to{)  to  corresj)ond 
with  the  loss  of  root,  will  make  a  more 
vigorous  and  beautiful  tree,  in  three 
years,  than  one  that  has  been  planted 
with  all  its  original  toj),  no  matter  how 
carefully  taken  up.  It  is  owing  to  this 
that  so  many  evergreens  are  lost.  They 
are  generally  the  worst  taken  up  trees, 
and  are  usually  planted  with  tops  entire, 
because  “  tis  a  pity  to  cut  off  their  pretty 
tops.”  Care  enough  is  never  taken  to 
get  all  the  roots  of  evergreens,  and  they 
should  be«j)lantcd  with  their  roots  in  the 
same  position  as  they  originally  came 
out  of  tlie  groundT^ 

We  once  saw  one  hundred  cedars  lost, 
that  were  taken  up  fram  a  rooky  soil, 
with  their  roots  running  almost  on  the 
surface,  and  were  planted  deep,  in  their 
new  habitations,  hut  they  sickened  and 
died.  Continue  to  plant  out  raspberries, 
strawberries,  &c.  Remember,  one  year 
lost  in  planting,  is  so  mucJi  lost  to  your¬ 
selves  'and  your  children,  for  the  tree 
grows  when  you  are  slee[)ing. 

We  notico  a  beautiful  incident  at  Bur¬ 
lington  College,  N.  Jersey',  wfiere  the 
venerable  I’resident,  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Do- 
ane,  in  commemorating  All  Saints  Day', 
headetl  the  whole  college  ot  hoys,  in  his 
episcopal  robes,  and  after  ottering  uj) 
prayers  to  the  thi'one  ofGrace,  each  one 
I)hinted  a  tree  in  commemoration  of  the 
day.  It  is  a  l)eantiful  and  instructive 
custom,  and  if  each  one  of  the  college 
boys  of  the  land  would  plant  one  tree  a 
year,  they  xvouhl  render  important  ser¬ 
vice  to  their  country  and  receive  the 
gratitude  of  posterity. — Soil  of  the  South. 


^  iL‘':««;Ss.le»r  Plaiss  si riitors .  . 

^Farmers  are  often  complaining  of  the 
burthen  ofhigh  taxes  which  weigh  them 
down.  *But  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
ninety-nine  hundredths-  of  our  farmers 
lose  and  waste  more  valuable  manures 
on  their  {>remises  annually,  than  would 
pay  all  their  taxes  for  five  years. 

We  think  we  hear  some  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  say  that  we  are  mistaken,  because 
they  keep  their  straw  and  their  cattle  in 
a  yard,  and  make  two  or  three  hundred 
loads  of  manure  in  a  year.  True,  hut 
they  lose  forty  percent,  of  this  very  ma¬ 
nure  by  improper  management  of  it. — 
Generally  it  lies  on  a  steep  side  hill  below 
their  back  barns,  with  all  the  waterfront 
the  barn  running  through  it  for  nine 
months,  washing  out  twenty  per  cent,  of 
its  value,  and  carrying  it  into  the  near¬ 
est  run  or  ci’eek,  and  then  they  haul  it 
into  their  fieidsin  August,  and  spread  it 
out  for  two  or  three  weeks,  on  the  top  of 
the  ground,  allowing  the  sun  to  evapo¬ 
rate  twenty  per  cent,  more  ofits  valuable 
properties,  Ijefore  it  is  plowed  under 
ground,  where  it  ought  to  have  been  be¬ 
fore  it  was  ever  permitted  to  become  dry. 
Here  is  the  forty  per  cent,  gone  at  tw.o 
operations.  Now  the  three  hundred 
loads  of  manure  are  xvorth  five  Imndred 
dollars  to  the  field.  Forty  per  cent,  oft 
of  this  is  two  hundred  dollars  loss. — Ex. 


Croup — Slow  to  prevent  it. 

A  correspondent  ol  the  New  A  ork  Mir¬ 
ror,  a  medical  practitioner;  in  an  article 
on  this  subject,  says : 

“The  premonitory  symptoms  of  croup 
isa  shrill,  sonorous  cough.  The  patient 
ds  not  sick — has  no  fever,  as  often  in  a 
cotnmon  cold — is  lively',  perhaps  is  even 
gayer  than  usual,  his  hands  are  cool,  his 
face  not  flush,  possibly  a  shade  ]>alerthau 
usual.  This  solitary  symptom  may  last 


or  a  few  days,  with  no  material  increase 
ir  abatement,  and  without  attracting  any 
lotice;  suddenly,  however,  the  disease, 
litherto  latent,  hursts  forth  in  all  its  fa- 
al  fury,  ami  too  often  continues  its  rav¬ 
ages,  unclieckcd,  to  tiic  dreadful  consu- 
nalion.  The  remedies  for  this  .symj)- 
om  oferoup  are  simi)lo,  and  in  most  iii- 

tanecs  perfectly  efficient.  They  are:  a 

nustard  ])oultioe<  or  a  strip  ol  flannel 
lipped  in  oil  of  turpentine  or  spirit  of 
lartshorn,  applied  to  the  throat,  and 
lauscating  closes  ot  Hive  syrup,  lo  ho 
lontinuod  as  long  as  the  cough  remains. 
iy  this  tiiiicly  cmi)loyment  ot  these  mild 
Agents,  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  a 
nultitudc  of  lives  niiglit  be  saved  every 
veek,  that  are  now  lost  through  negh- 
>■01100  and  <lelay.” 
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Pi'otcctioii  of  lEte  Agricultural  Popula¬ 
tion. 

"The  public  welHire,  on  the  oilier  hand,  de¬ 
mands  that  an  improvident  debtor  houldnotbe 
driven,  with  a  heiples,5rainily,  to  desert  his  home, 
and  thus  deprive  the  State  of  his  services.  Oth- 
crcountries have  experienced  the  miseries  which 
have  resulted  from  the  ejectment  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  population  from  their  ownly  shelter. — 
In  a  country  like  our  own,  where  even  stran¬ 
gers  from  abroad  are  encouraged  to  come  here 
to  seek  new  homes,  we  may  well  protect  the 
dwelling  places  of  our  own  population  by  such 
a  humane  provision  as  will  at  least  afford  to 
to  the  improvident  or  unfortunate  a  place  to  lay 
his  head — a  shelter  to  protect  his  family  from 
houseless  penury. 

H  ere  where  a  wilderness  of  land  invites  pop¬ 
ulation,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  policy  to  hold  out 
inducements  to  settlers,  by  giving  them  exemp¬ 
tions  from  beginning  their  wanderings  anew'.~ 
It  will  add  to  the  attachment  with  which  a  citizen 
regards  his  home,  that  it  is  sacred  from  all  but  his 
own  household.” 

These  sentiments,  found  in  legislative  pro¬ 
ceedings,  meet  with  a  harty  response  from  us. — 
Such  words  from  tiie  mouths  of  our  legislators 
are’grateful  to  our  ears.  The  term,  agriculture, 
eeen  among  onr  legsliative  proceedings  enlists 
our  attention,  and  excites  a  glow  of  warmth  in 
our  bosoms.  The  long  trains  of  emigrants,  that 
we  have  seen  within  the  last  three  months,  ma- 
king  their  way  through  the  Western  States  to 
Texas,  wmuld  have  aroused  us  if  nothing  had 
done  it  before.  To  behold  vehicles  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  from  the  coarsely  covered  cart  with 
its  foot  train,  to  the  splendid  equipage  of  the  man 
of  wealth,  travelling  on,  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week,  litterly  in  throngs,  and,  to  the  enqui¬ 
ry,  "wherefrom?”  giving  the  an.swer,  "we  are 
from  Carolina,”  is  a  spectacle  that  ought  to  e.x- 
•ite  reflection  among  statesmen.  Something 
ought  to  be  done,  by  those  who  have  the  power,  to 
check  the  drain  of  population,  that  is  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  ever  impoverishing  the  State.  We  have 
now  more  abandoned  fieldsthan  is  consistent  with 
the  powerand  prosperity  of  the  State.  It  should 
be  the  public  policy  to  encourage  the  rcnqvafon 
of  worn  out  lands,  and  the  draining  of  swamps. 
Richer  lands  than  the  latter  are  not  spread  out 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  when  means  shall 
be  devised  (as  undoubtedly  they  may,  if  they  are 
not  already  by  Lebby’s  machine)  for  draining 
and  supplying  water,  none  will  be  found,  in  flie 
opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  more 
profitable  than  they  for  the  culture  of  rice. 

We  do  not  advocate  a  national  bureau  ofa^’-- 

rlculture  as  do  many  ofour  cotemporaries.  We 

are  aiming  at  no  engine  o''poIifical  power.  We 

want  a  State  Agricultnrai  Chemist,  who  will 
point  out  to  the  husbandmen  the  trea.sures  of 
his  own  home.  To  use  an  idea  of  a  rice  plan¬ 
ter  knovYJi  to  almost  every  reader  of  these  lines, 
there  are  "  within  this  old  State”  mines  richer 
than  California,  not  ofgold,  but  something  more 
valnable,  more  pvseiong.  On  Goose  Creek  are 
beds  of  marl  perfectly  cyJwtusiless  in  qnantitv  and 
whlirn  three  orfoirr  inrles  of  the  Gharlestomaud 


Hamburg  rail-road ;  they  will  therefore,  when  ^ 
all  tlie  rail-roads  shall  be  completed,  be  easy  of  j 
transportation  to  every  part  of  the  Stiite.  We  : 
need  to  be  instructed  in  their  value.  Vv’^e  want 
the  wand  of  the  chemist  to  point  out  to  us  other 
treasures  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  In  every 
instnnee  so  far  as  has  come  to  onr  knowledge, 
when  the  directions  of  Mr.  Ruffin  have  been 
followed  in  the  application  of  marls,  the  expec¬ 
tations  have  been  realized  and  hia  promiseses 
fulfilled.  If  the  peculiarity  of  these  marls  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  reader,  we  would  re- 
commmend  liim  to  refer  to  the  analysis  which 
we  have  before  published.  Where  these  are 
to  be  had.  there  is  little  use  for  Peruvian  Gn- 


Snjjgc  aliosjs. 

We  publish  with  pleasure  the  followitig  letter 
from  a  highly  respected  snhscrlber,  and  one 
we  would  fain,  and  with  pride,  acknowledge  as 
a  constant  errespondent  of  our  paper,  were  it 
consistent  with  either  his  habits  or  inclination. — 
The  name  of  onr  friend,  which  we  suppress  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  request,  would  surely  not  in  its 
popular  estimation  detract  in  the  .smallest  degree 
from  the  value  of  any  agricultitral  article  to 
which  it  migli  be  appended.  It  is  but  too  true, 
that  agricultural  writers  are  generally  too  loose 
and  indefinite  in  their  details  of  experiments; 
and  we  shall  be  much  gratified  if  our  corps  of 
worthy  correspondents  who,  we  are  proud  to 
believe,  are  not  eclipsed  by  those  of  any  other 
paper  in  the  Union,  would  strictly  attend  to  the 
excellent  suggestions  of  our  most  worthy  and 
intelligent  correspondent : — Eds. 

"  Messus.  Editous: — I  enclose  yott  my  snp" 
scription  for  the  “Farmer  and  Planter”  for  the 
current  year.  I  have  often  thought  of  writing 
somethtng  for  your  paper  in  fuISIment  of  a 
promise  to  that  effect  which  I  believe  I  made 
w’hen  you  first  started  it,  but  writing  has  be¬ 
come  so  irksotne  to  me  that  for  several  years  I 
have  written  nothing  for  the  papers,  and  proba¬ 
bly  shall  never  do  it  again. 

I  read  your  paper  with  much  plea.snre  and 
profit.  I  find,  however,  that  your  correspon¬ 
dents,  like  those  of  all  agricultural  papers,  omit 
very  many  es.sentla!  particulars  in  detailing  ex- 

periineuts,  and  discussing  modes  of  culture. _ 

Every  soil  a.s  well  as  every  climate  has  its  pecit- 
liarities,  and  hence  there  are  as  few  genera! 
rules  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  hence,  also, 
its  impci^ctlons  and  slow  progrecs.  Swamp 
and  np-land,  clay  and  sandy  land,  require  very 
di fiet cut  ti eatmeut ;  aun  even  the  different  vari¬ 
eties  of  the.se  landsmnst  he  (lifiereijly  treated.— 
And  sometimes  one  degree  of  latitude  added  to 
the  infinetice  of  the  mountains,  the  ocean,  or 
large  streams,  is  of  material  importance.  These 
particulars  should  never  he  overlooked  in  any 
agricultural  stalemeiit  or  discussion.  And  the 
real  reason  why  hook  farmitig  has  never  liad 
atiy  repute,  is  because  books  written  for  one  lo¬ 
cality  give  instnicfioiis  which,  in  another  and 
perhaps  not  very  remote  one  it  would  be  fatal  to 
follow,  without  such  discrimination  as  ordinary 
fanners  eaunnt  or  do  not  maffc.  I  consider  that 


the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  Enropen  and 
Northern  agriculture  would  not  only  be  6f  na 
use  here,  but  quite  a  disadvantage  to  one  whs 
could  not  refrain  from  attempting  to  carry  out 
any  part  of  it  practically,  except  now  and  then 
some  small  matter.  Their  heavy  manuring,  for 
instance,  would  be  absurd  and  ruinous  here, 
where  onr  hot  suns  and  drenching  rains  carry  off 
four-fifths  ofall  we  put  on  the  ground,  the  very 
first  year — in  onr  light  lands  seven-eights.  So 
their  deep  enltnre  and  root  breaking  may  do  for 
a  short  and  rapidly  growing  season  in  moist, 
rich,  heavy  lands,  through  which  the  rays  of  tho 
sun  do  not  penetrate  deeply.  But  in  our  long 
3ea.sons  and  inevitable  droughts,  and  on  thin,  and 
especially  fight  lauds,  I  consider  root  breaking 
ruinous.  I  plough  my  lightest  lands  eight  in¬ 
ches  deep  in  the  winter,  bringing  up  sometime.'? 
two  and  three  inches  of  subsoil  (and  that  sand) 
on  top.  But  in  the  culture  of  the  crop,  I  never 
turn  up  more  than  one  inch  with  plow  or 
hoe  if  I  can  help,  and  would  never  break  a  root 
if  I  could  avoid  it.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  lircak- 
iug  roots  does  well  any  where  or  in  any  land. 
It  may  do  less  harm  under  some  circumstances 
than  others,  hut  never  actual  good.  Ail  appear¬ 
ances  to  the  contrary  are,  I  think,  fallacious,  and 
will  not  hear  the  test  of  scales  and  measures  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  products.  If  you  could  get  your 
correspondents  to  detail  all  the  circumstances, 
when  they  state  experiments,  and  do  the  same, 
giving  locality,  when  they  discuss  modes  of  cul¬ 
ture,  yonr  readers  would  know  better  what  ap¬ 
plications  of  facts  and  theories  to  make  on  their 
farms,  and  some  real  progress  might  be  achiev¬ 
ed  on  a  broad  scrle.  But  as  farming  articles 
are  written  now,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  all  hap 
hazard  to  try  to  make  use  of  any  apparent  knowl¬ 
edge  we  may  acquire. 

By-thc-by  having  begun  to  ivrlte,  I  am  run 
niug  on  almost  to  the  extent  of  pin  article,  ami 
somewhat  on  the  regular  style,  wliich  was  by  no 
raeams  my  intention.  If  what  I  have  written  will 
help  to  fill  up  a  column  of  your  paper,  I  have 
no  objection  to  your  using  it,  but  he  careful  to 
omit  my  name  and  my  residence  or  yon  will  get 
me  into  trouble.  I  never  did  put  my  name  to 
such  articles,  and  although  I  think  the  latitude  of 
every  article  giving  facts  should  be  known, 
and  the  character  of  the  soil — the  exact  place 
on  the  map  need  not  be  named ;  and  the 
name  of  the  writer  being  added  always  implies 
that  he  writes  from  vanity,  and  that  his  article  is 
probably  not  worth  reading.  I  skip  over  most 
of  such.  Yours,  truly. 


Jins  UJon#. 

Prof.  Rennsqne  denounces  the  use  of 
saltpetre  in  brine  intended  for  the  jvre- 
servation  of  flesh  to  be  kept  for  food. — 
That '[lart  of  the  saltpetre  which  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  meat,  be  says,  is  nitric  ac¬ 
id  or  aquafortis,  a  deadly  poison.  Ani¬ 
mal  flesh,  jn-evious  to  the  addition  of 
the  pickle,  consists  of  gelatinous  and  fi¬ 
brous  substances,  the  former  only  pos-» 
sessing  a  nutritious  virtue;  the  gelatine 
is  destroyed  by  the  chemical  action  of 
saltpetre,  and,  as  the  professor  remarks, 
the  meat  bseomes  as  different  a  sul>-’ 
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stance  from  vvlial  it  slionld  be.  as  leather 
is  from  the  rtiw  hide  before  it  is  subjec¬ 
ted  to  the  process  of  tanning. 

He  ascribes  to  the  periiicious  effects 
of  the  chemical  change  all  the  diseases 
■which  are  common  to  mariners  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  subsist  ]u-incipally  on  salt  meat 
- — such  as  scurvy,  sore  gums,  decayed 
teeth,  ulcers,  &c. — and  advises  a  total 
abandonment  of  the  use  of  saltpetre  in 
making  of  pickle  for  beef,  pork,  &c., 
the  best  substitute  for  which,  is,  he  says, 
sugar,  a  small  quantity  rendering  tiie 
meat  sweeter,  more  wholesome,  and 
equally  as  durable.  | 

Remarks. —  We  fully  agree  with  Prof.  | 
R.  in  denouncing  the  use  of  saltpetre  in 
preserving  our  meat.  Such  poisons,  and 
especially  when  they  so  nearly  resemble  ' 
common  salt,  or  Glauber’s  salts,  sliould  ' 
never  he  brought  into  the  midst  of  the! 
family.  The  most  fatal  consequences! 
have  often  resulted  from  it.  Beside.'^,  j 
the  use  of  it  docs  no  good,  and  wa?/  do  a  ^ 
great  deal  of  harm,  j 

Some  persons  have  a  practice  of  ad¬ 
ministering  saltpetre  to  tiieir  cows  once  j 
or  twice  a  week,  in  order  to  keep  off  dis-  j 
eases,  or  in  their  language  to  keep  them 
health3\  This  should  be  strongly  repre¬ 
hended.  It  is  soon  enough  to  dose  either 
animals  or  humans  when  ihereare  s^'inj)- 
toms  of  sickness.  Tiie  })ractice  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  fruitful  source  of  disease,  as 
each  dose  ofsaltpetrc  conlainsuiitric  acid  j 
or  aqualortis  which  is  a  deadly  poison. —  | 
Ed.  New  England  Farmer. 


CJabbage  Cutdiic  al  the  .^oiith. 

As  the  new  j'ear  has  just  set  in,  and 
gardeners  and’housewives  are  beginning 
to  look  about,  to  see  what  to  plant,  to 
j’ield  the  greatest  amount  of  nutritious 
vegetable  food,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  cab¬ 
bage. 

This  valuable  plant  is  not  yet  half  ap¬ 
preciated  here,  either  in  its  value  as  food 
or  ease  and  simplicitj'  of  its  culture. 

All  the  varieties  of  cabbage,  cauliflow¬ 
er,  collard,  broccoli,  and  kale,  aie  de¬ 
rived  by  cultivation,  from  a  wild,  sea 
shore  plant,  indigeuious  to  Euroj)e. 

The  common  oolbird  of  the  country  is 
so  familiar  to  all,  that  it  needs  but  little 
comment.  Yet  this,  like  all  things  .'hat 
are  common,  is  susceptible  of  great  im¬ 
provement.  It  braves  witii  imimnity  the 
hot  suns  of  summers,  and  the  frosts  of 
winters.  It  is  generally  cultivated  with¬ 
out  transplanting,  but  if  it  be  transplant¬ 
ed  deep  in  a  rich  soil,  taking  care  to  cut 
off  the  long  tap  root,  it  will  make  quite 
respectablecabhagein  the  winter  months. 
So  with  cablnige.  Its  heading  being  en¬ 
tirely  an  artificial  process,  care  i>*ust  be 
taken  not  to  let  it  get  back  to  its  natural 
state.  For  this  reason  it  is  safer  to  im¬ 
port  our  seeds  than  to  raise  theni,  as 
their  tendenc-y  in  a  warm  climate,  is  to  ; 
get  back  t-o  their  long  leaf.  Tlie  early  va- 


riety  cf  seeds  are  always  impoi'toil,  even 
in  the  northern  states.  These  are  cliicf- 
!y  valuable  here  as  coining  before  the 
garden  has  began  to  yield  much  for  the 
table.  Among  the  early  varieties  in  most 
repute,  are  the  early  and  large  York,  car- 
13"  Battersea  or  Drumhead,  early  French 
Ox-heart,  early  Sughrloaf,  early  Dutch, 
&c.  These  ilo  not  make  as  large  heads 
as  the  latter  kinds,  but  if  grown  quick, 
and  on  good  soil,  they  are  equally  tender 
and  delicious.  There  are  many  ways  of 
starting  the  early  cabbage.  To  those 
who  have  the  means  at  hand,  we  \\ouid 
recommend  starting  them  in  a  moderate! 
hotbed,  and  transjilanting  into  the  oiien 
ground,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits. 
Those  who  cannot  do  this,  nuu’  jdaiit 
them  in  the  Ojjen  groiind,  the  first  of  next 
month,  and  continue  planting  until  April. 
Tiiey  may  lie  iilanted  in  drills,  thinned 
out,  and  <ransplnnted  ;  those  not  trans- 
jdanted  will  head.  Keep  the  ground 
light  and  mellow  around  the  ])lnnt.s,  by 
the  free  use  of  the  hoe,  anda|)ply  all  the 
.coa{»  suds  and  leached  ashes  of  the  jirem- 
iscs  around  the  plants,  during  their 
growth.  Plants  managed  in  this  way,  in 
an  ordinary  season,  w  ill  head  finely,  and 
he  fit  for  the  table  in  April  or  Pday. — 
The  latter  kirnks,  among  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rank  the  best  for  this  climate — - 
Late  Bergen,  Drumhead,  Brunswick, 
Green  Glazed,  Green  Savoy,  and  Red 
Dutch  for  pickling — may  be  planted  any 
time  after  the  first  of  April  up  to  the  1st 
of  August.  When  transplanted,  the  soil 
must  he  deep,  rich,  and  imdlow  :  and  if 
the  stalk  is  iico  feet  long,  juit  it  into  the 
ground  up  to  the  first  leaf;  this  Avill 
cause  it  to  head  firmly'.  There  is  much 
difference  in  the  seasons,  in  making  a 
good  crop  of  fall  and  wdnter  cabbage. — 
Wh.en  the  summer  proves  excessively 
dry,  transjilant  and  wniter  freely,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  SOW'  seed,  that  the  garden  may' 
be  stocked  for  the  winter.  When  the 
leaves  grow  rank,  wit/iout  a  disposition 
to  head,  tying  the  leaves  up  in  the  form 
of  a  head,  will  be  of  great  service.  But 
the  late  cabbage  has  an  enemy  greater 
than  the  sun,  to' contend  with.  This  is 
the  green  cabbage  worm  ;  it  commences 
its  ravages  just  before  the  leaves  begin 
to  head,  and  if  he  is  not  destroyed,  will 
eat  the  w  hole  leaves  into  net  work,  be¬ 
fore  it  can  form  the  head.  The  best 
remedy  we  have  ever  found,  is  a  free  ap¬ 
plication  of  salt  in  the  soil,  and  around 
the  growing  jilauts.  Where  this  is  not 
practicable,  chickens  cooped  among  the 
cabbage  plants  is  some  safeguard.  The 
cut  worm  is  another  great  jiest  to  the 
young  plant,  but  if  a  free  useofgyp<um  is 
imule  on  the  calibage  ground,  the  cut 
worm  will  not  molest  the  cabbage. 

As  we  have  often  said  before,  the  cab¬ 
bage  is  a  great  feeder,  and  if  manures  are 
well  turned  under,  quite  rank  manures 
may  be  ajiplied.  They  also  may  be  fed 
in  their  growing  state.  They  require  a 
great  deal  of  potash.  Give  it  to  them 
from  the  leach  barrel  and  wash  tub.  The 
same  cullure  will  also  answer  for  the 
cauliflower  and  Broccoli.  These  are  but 
the  ffowerheads  of  cabbages,  and  are  con- 
sidored  great  deljc-acies.  The  bgocroji. 


being  hardier  than  the  cauliflower,  suits 
our  climate  best.  Treated  in  all  respects 
like  the  cabbage,  it  succeeds  admirably. 
Kale  is  anolher  variety  of  the  cabbage, 
but  is  [lert'iinial.  'Phe  Siberian  is  well 
adapted  to  ('ur  winters,  and  makes  most 
!  excellent  spring  greens.  The  .seed  should 
be  jiianted  in  the  fall.  There  are  varie¬ 
ties  of  cabbage,  also,  which  bottom  iiko 
a  turnip,  Lut  so  farus  our  experience  goes, 
tliey  are  wortliless  in  our  climate,  tho 
head  being  inferior  to  tiie  common  cab¬ 
bage,  and  the  bottom  not  equal  to  tho 
I  common  turnij).  Should  any  one  wish 
to  have  seed  from  the  cabbage,  care  must 
!  be  taken  to  have  them  pure,  as  the  col- 
I  lard  seedling  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
will  injure  the  heading  qualities  of  tho 
cabbage.  Vv  lien  we  consider  the  last 
amount  of  nutritious  food  that  can  ho 
raised  ou  halfan  acre  in  the  form  of  cab¬ 
bages,  we  are  surprised  that  the  wliito 
head  cabbage  docs  not  oitener  grace  t'lo 
tables  of  the  ritdi  and  the  jioor,  and  that 
those  having  care  of  slaves,  should-  not 
provide  liberally'  of  cabbage  and  other 
;  wholesome  vegetables,  I'or  tiieir  winter 
and  summer  ibod.  In  Europe,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  good  economy  to  feed  stock  up- 
;  on  head  cabbages,  tiie  nutritious  value  of 
j  them  ranking  high.  Pday'  not  our  white 
'  and  black  iiopulation  asjiire  to  feed  as 
high  as  the  hogs  of  Germany  and  Franco. 
—  Soil  of  the  South. 


We  take  the  following  from  the  "  Anderson 
Gazette,”  and  freely  subscribe  to  every  thing 
said  by  tlie  writer,  except  the  keeping  of  lap 
I  dogs.  Tliey  will  do  no  harm,  however,  and 
may  siqiply  the  place  in  the  arms  or  lap  of  son'.u 
old  maid,  or  other  woman,  who  would  greatly 
prefer  to  nurse  a  Uella  animal  diU'eriiig  some, 
what  from  a  pappy. 

We  may  not  expect  to  raise  sheep  oven  to  tho 
supply  of  wool  necessary  to  clothe  our  familie*, 
whilst  so  many  “curs  of  high  and  low  degree” 
are  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  oar  State.  And  it 
really  seems  oar  legislators  do  consider  it  be¬ 
neath  their  dignity  to  legislate  on  such  subjects. 
We  would,  with  all  due  respect,  however,  mcic^ 
ly  hint  to  tiiein  tliat  it  is  suspected  by  some  of 
their  constituents,  that  they  not  aufreqaently 
legislate  on  less  important  and  fur  more  ridicu. 
Ions  suiijects ;  ^ 

SJrcep  Bogs. 

The  only' sure  maxim  to  prevent  dogs 
killing  .sheej)  is,  before  the  meeting  oftbo 
next  legislature,  let  every  member  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  his  own  best  views  on  the 
suliject,  which  will  finally  ultimate  in 
something  like  the  following  plan,  to  wit: 
Let  a  law  ho  passed,  taxing  dogs  to  pro¬ 
hibition,  with  the  exception  ofonc  to  each 
farm,  and  a  lap  tlog  ;  the  one  dog  to  each 
form  to  wear  constantly  about  hia  neck 
j  a  block  of  wood  of  ff  lbs.  vveightt,  and  12 
!  inches  long,  fastened  with  a  hncklo  and 
'  strap,  so  as  to  he  easily  taken  ofT  when 
'  necessary'  to  use  the  dog  about  tho  farm, 
and  will  serve  as  an  impediment  to  pre- 
I  vent  the  dog  from  runuing  t-o  catch  sheep*. 
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and  it’ any  dog  is  found  running  at  large 
without  such  inipediment,  it  shall  be  no 
offence  in  law  to  hill  him. 

If  sheep  are  worth  any  thing  at  all, 
they  are  wortli  a  great  deal,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  are  as  scarce  as  they  were  five  years 
ago.  And  the  assertion,  beyond  the  im- 
j)lication  of  falsehood,  that  tJie  loss  of 
sheep  by  worthless,  mischievous  dogs,  is 
more  than  the  loss  by  yellow  water  and  i 
murrain  both  together.  j 

Shecji  raisers,  to  your  posts,  every  j 
man!  and  never  be  conquered  b}'^  a  host 
of  worthless  dog.^,  that  at  best  are  a  nu- 
isanco  to  the  country  in  general. 

'  ■■■  Ji.  ■  » 

The  foilovving  is  taken  froui  our  excellen!  ex-  ' 
change  the  Laurensvillc  Herald.  How  nnuiy 
B.’s  can  be  I'ounditi  South  Carolina,  or  her  sis¬ 
ter  States  that  liave  more  generously  siqqjorled 
ns  tliaa  has  our  own  :  I 

A  Sa’BScr. 

We  call  on  our  readers  to  peruse  the 
following  communication  from  our  friend 
‘•B.”  It  breathes  the  right  spirit,  :ind 
■we  trust  that  his  laudable  proposition  will 
be  embraced  and  will  jtrove  successful. 
We  can  asssure  all,  that  our  friend  is  just  | 
the  man  to  perform  what  he  promises,  i 
How  many  such  souls  will  “go  and  do  ^ 

likewise?”  ^V^e  slutll  sec.  ! 

1 

Our  friend  is  right  when  he  says  “we  : 
feel  an  interest  in  the  Farmar  and  Planter \ 
We  feel  wdthin  us  a  State  pride,  whicli  i 
dictates  to  us  that  such  a  journal  should  | 
be  sujrported,  and  that  handsomely  and! 
independetly.  We  see,  in  States  around  | 
us,  Agricultural  journals  flourishing,  and  , 
by  the  very  liberal  encouragement  they  j 
j-eceive,  are  enabled  to  imjrrove  and  beau-  i 
tify  their  pages,  and  make  them,  not  only  1 
instructive,  but  actually  considered  a  ne-  ! 
cessity  on  a  farm.  And  idll  not  South  I 
Carolina  sustain  such  a  pajjer  ?  Can  our  { 
farmers  learn  nothing  from  it?  Or  is 

i 

out;  soil  so  prolific  that  it  produces  spon-  | 
tancoushq  or,  atleast,  without  the  aid  of! 
any  scientific  applications  ?  It  is  no  sup-  j 
position,  when  we  say,  that  sca'-cely  a  ; 
number  of  that  journal  has  been  issued 
that  did  not  contain  one  article,  w'hich,  I 
if  pro[)erly  ajijilied,  w’ould  have  jiroved  , 
to  be  thousands  of  dollars  advantage  to 
a  great  majority  of  our  farmers.  We  say 
again  to  our  farmer  friends,' it  is  devo¬ 
ted  to  your  iiarticular  interests,  and  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  _7yoa  for  its  support. — 
Pi  •ice  $1  only — clubs  much  cheajier. — 
2000  Subscribers  wanted  ! 

2000  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  can  be  ! 
raised,  for  the  Farmer  and  Planter  for  | 
1852.  Farmers  will  you  see  the  opiy  ; 


work  in  your  Palmetto  State  fail,  because 
tlic  jiitiful  amount  of  one  dollar  from 
one  tenth  ofyour  number  is  withcld. — 
There  is  nearly  30, OOOfarins  in  the  State, 
and  from  the  increasing  disposition  to 
know  something  about  this  Book  I'’ar- 
ming,  !  am  satisfied  that  at  least  2000 
new  suberihers  can  be  raised  for  1852. — 
That  number,  I  doubt  not,  will  insure  its 
continuance,  and  improvement — though, 
it  is  true,  that  would  he  a  small  increase 
compared  to  what  it  should  be. 

I  propose,  tbel’ore,  to  bo  one  of200  who 
will  procure  JO  new  subscribers,  or  be¬ 
come  responsible  for  10  cojiies.  1  hope 
I  shall  bo  joined  by  at  least  200,  who 
will  do  the  same.  Remendier,  the  a- 
moLiut  called  for  is  only  one  dollar,  and 
you  get  I'ull  value  in  return.  B. 


®voH!a;l  anil  Bj  agfOBSsid— Cojjkeil  ajid  tBii- 
cossJitMj  IFood. 

In  a  communication  from  the  , Society 
ofShakers,  at  Lebanon,  New  York,  in 
the  Patent  Olfice  Riqiort,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  upon  the  relative  value  of  ground 
and  unground,  cooked  and  uncooked  corn 
for  feedingand  fattening  cattle,  &c. 

“'['he  exj)erience  of  more  than  thirty 
years  leads  us  to  estimate  ground  corn  at 
one-third  higher  than  t/nground  as  food 
for  cattle,  and  cs|)ecially  for  fattening 
pork  ;  hence  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
our  society  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  grind  all  our  provender.” 

“'riiesame  experience  induces  us  to 
}>ut  a  higher  value  upon  cooked  than  u[)- 
on  raw  meal,  and  for  fattening  animals, 
swine  particularly,  we  consider  three 
bushels  of  cooked  equal  to  four  of  raw 
meal. 

Until  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
our  society  fattened  annually  for  thirty 
years,  from  40,000  to  50,000  pounds  of 
pork,  exclusive  of  lard  and  oftal  fat,  and 
it  is  the  constant  practice  to  cook  the 
meal, for  which  purpose  six  or  seven  pot¬ 
ash  kettles  are  used.” 

The  Shakers  are  a  close  observing,  cal¬ 
culating  peojile,  and  go  in  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  realities oflife  ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
economy  of  food,  must  be  jiresumed  to  be 
good  judges.  For  ouiself,  we  are  dis- 
])osed  to  believe  the  conclusions  to  which 
they  have  arrived  are  correct.- — Ed.  Amer- 
ican  Farmer. 

Remarks. — Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  they  are  correct, 
'rills wt  Jhave  niostsatislkclorily  proven.  Would 
dial  our  readers,  especially  tho.se  having  day¬ 
light  shining  ominously  through  almost  every 
part  of  their  cribs,  were  disposed  to  come  to  the 
■same  conclusions,  and  act  accordingly.  For 
we  scarcely  recollect  a  time  more  imperiou.sly 
demanding  the  strictest  economy  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  ear  means  to  the  .support  of  both  men 
and  animals.  Willi  every  thing  in  the  provis¬ 
ion  and  provender  line  uncouimmonly  high 
and  alaimingly  scarce,  and  with  the  wor.st  jiros- 
j>ect  (or  a  wheat  crop  we  have  witnessed  in 
ipajiy  years,  it  surely  behooves  us  to  husbaiid 


well  our  resources.  Now,  ifby  grinding,  not  only 
our  corn  but  the  cobs  wiih  it  for  horses,  with 
the  additional  labor  of  cooking  for  cows  and  hogs, 
we  can  save  a  half  or  even  a  fourth,  thus  ena¬ 
bling  us  to  extend  our  supply  to  the  coinming  ot 
gra.ss,  and  thereby  saving  the  lives  of  our  stock, 
it  will  surely  prove  a  profitable  application  of 
labor.  But  many  will  say  we  don’t  believe  a 
word  ofit.  How  many  of  .such  ever  tried  it  ? 
If  they  have  not,  let  them  make  a  fair  and  hon¬ 
est  experiment.  Then  if  they  are  not  cured, 
thoroughly  cured,  of  their  unbelief,  we  will  not 
a.sk  them  to  make  another  experiment.  We  are 
candidly  of  the  opinion,  based  on  experiment, 
in  which  we  think  we  could  not  have  been  de¬ 
ceived,  that  one  bushel  of  corn  ground  with  the 
coh,  finely  ground,  first  in  a  coni  and  cob  cru  .sli¬ 
er,  and  then  in  a  corn  mill,  and  fed,  first  mixing 
it  with  moistened  cut  fodder,  whether  blade.s, 
hay  or  straw,  will  be  found  equal,  if  not  superior 
in  its  effects  on  the  horse,  to  five  pecks  of  corn 
fed  on  the  cob  in  the  usual  way,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  fodder  uncut.  In  feeding  an  ox  or 
a  cow  on  the  meal  and  cut  food  mixture,  instead 
of  nubbins  and  long  fodder,  the  difference  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  former  mode  will  befound|much  more 
striking.  5Ye  have  fed  to  hog.s  com  in  the  usu¬ 
al  way  (on  (he  cob),  ahelled,  ground  with  the 
cob  and  made  into  dough,  and  the  same  made  in¬ 
to  mush,  and  have  found  a  saving  in  every  ad¬ 
ditional  operation  more  than  sufficient  to  repay 
additional  labor  and  expense. 

Will  any  of  our  subscibers  make  experiments 
and  report  thro’  the  Farmer  &  Planter.— Ed  s 

-  USBla  - 

Circeii  H-aififiS. 

A  majority  of  your  readens  are  more 
or  less  interested  in  the  use  of  green 
paint.  I  w'iil  therefore  give  you  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  as  manufactured  by  some 
large  establishments  in  our  principle  ci¬ 
ties,  and  sold  as  genuine..  To  be  sure, 
when  fir.st  ap|)lied,  it  is  a  beautiful  green, 
hut  soon  fades,  and  whitens  out,  as  might 
he  expected,  when  you  are  informed  that 
one  of  the  principle  ingredients  is  lime. 

•  To  make  Paris  Green. 

The  body  is . Arsenic. 

To  color,  use . Bjue  Vitriol. 

To  set, . Baromit. 

To  make  Verdigris  Paint. 

For  a  body,. . .  .Good-  'riiomaston  Lime. 

To  color, . Blue  Vitriol  and  Baromit. 

To  set, . Alum  and  a  little  salt. 

Put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  marked, 

llLy“Pure  Verdigris  Paint. 

This  costs,  per  pound,  to  manufacture, 
about  12  cents,  and  retails  at  about  40 
cents. 

To  make  a  green  ])aint,  “  that  is  paint,” 
pulverize  Verdigris.  First  prime  with  a 
lead  color;  then  two  or  three  coats  of 
Verdigris  and  Linseed  Oil.  'Phis  xvill 
last  an  age.  To  freshen  the  color,  once 
in  eight  or  ten  years,  apply  a  thin  coat  of 
linseed  oil. 

A  duralde  and  cheap  paint  for  barns 
and  out-buildings,  is  an. 

Invisible  Green. 

To  5  measures  of  French  Yellow,  mix 
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]  ineasiive  of  Lamphlack,  \vilh  Liiisoetl  j 
Oil  applicd  raw,  without  boiling,  or  any 
spirits  of  turpentine,  wliich  the  painters 
will  o!)jectto,  especially  if  they  work  “  ^  y 
the  job.”  Oil  used  in  a  raw  state  dries 
slow,  but  will  wear  much  longer;  and 
the  s[)irits  ofturpcntine  is  used  to  make 
the  paint  s])read  easy,  and  to  dry  quick, 
lint  it  kills  the  life  of  the  paint,  in  pro- 
j)ortion  to  the  quantity  used  ;  as  may  he 
observed  by  examining  the  knots  in  a 
■|)ine  hoartl, — the  pitch  kills  or  eats  up 
the  paint. 

One  measure  of  Venetian  Red  added 
to  the  above  invisible  green,  makes  a  ve¬ 
ry  handsome  ])aint  for  out-buildings,  and 
we  think  the  colors  look  none  the  worse 
as  they  fade.  S.  W.  Jkwktt. 

— N.  England  Farmer. 

t!!icap  for  Collages  of  Wooai. 

For  the  outside  of  wooded  cottages, 
barns,  out-buildings,  fences,  &c,.,  where 
economy  is  important,  the  following 
wash  is  recommended  : 

“Take  a  clean  barrel  that  will  hold 
water.  Put  in  it  half  a  bushel  of  fresh 
quick-lime,  and  slake  it  by  pouring  over 
it  boiling  water  sufficient  to  cover  it4  or 
5  inches  deep  and  stirring  it  till  slaked. 

“When  quite  slaked,  dissolve  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  add  2  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
(white  Vitriol)  which  may  be  had  at  any 
of  the  druggists,  and  which,  in  a  few 
weeks,  will  cause  the  whitewash  to  har¬ 
den  on  the  wood-work.  Add  sufficient 
water  to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  of 
thick  whitewash.  This  wash  is  ofcourse 
white,  and  as  white  is  a  color  which  we 
think  should  never  he  used,  except  upon 
buildings  a  good  deal  surrounded  by 
trees,  so  as  to  prevent  its  glare,  we  should 
make  it  a  fawn  or  drab  color  before  using 
it. 

“  To  make  the  above  wash  a  pleasing 
cream  color,  add  4  lbs.  yellow  ochre. 

“  For  fawn  color,  take  4  lbs.  umber, 
1  lb.  Indian  red,  and  1  lb.  lampblack,  the 
lampblack,  when  mixed  with  water  col¬ 
ors,  should  first  be  thoroughly  dissolved 
in  alcohol.  Yellow  ochre,  Indian  red, 
&c.,  are  sold  in  dry  powders,  at  a  few 
cents  per  pound. 

“  To  make  the  wash  gray  or  stone  col¬ 
or,  add  1  lb.  raw  umber,  and  2  lbs.  lamj)- 
black. 

“  The  color  may  be  put  on  with  a  com¬ 
mon  whitewash  brush,  and  will  be  found 
much  more  durable  than  a  common 
whitewash,  as  the  sul[)hate  of  zinc  sets 
or  hardens  the  whitewash. 

Cheap  IFashfor  Cottages  of  brick,  stone, 
stucco  or  rough  cast. —  Take  a  barrel  and 
slake  half  a  bushel  of  fresh  lime  as  before 
mentioned  ;  then  fill  the  barrel  two- 
thirds  full  of  water  and  add  one  bushel 


hydraulic  cement  or  water  lime.  I)is-  '  down  to  the  roots,  alnio.st  (or 

solve  it  in  water  and  add  three  ])ounds  of ,  quite,  if  you  cant  help  it) — fill  the  furrow 
sulpliate  of  zinc.  The  whole  sliould  be  i  With  well  rotted  stable  manure,  (here  I 
of  tlie  thickness  of  paint,  ready  for  the  ugu;n  use  t!ie  “sea  ore”  to  fill  u]>,)  cUid 
brush.  This  wash  is  improved  by  the  ;  same  plow,  the  earth  in¬ 

addition  of  a  ])eck  of  white  sand  stirred 
in  just  before  using  it.  The  color  is  a 
pale  stone,  nearly  white. 

“  To  make  it  a  fawn  color,  add  1  lb. 
yellow  ochre,  2  lbs.  raw  umber,  2  lbs. 

Indian  red. 

“To  make  it  a  drab,  add  1  II).  bidian 
red,  1  lb.  und)er,  and  1  11).  lampblack. 


to  and  uj)on  the  furrow  until  it  is  well 
'  ridged  up  and  the  ])!owing  extended  as 
I  far  each  side  of  the  centre  as  is  necessary 
!  for  keeping  the  ridge  clean,  then  draw  the 
ridgcupju.st  as  high  as  can  be  done  with 
the  hoes,  and  you  will  have  an  asparagus 
I  bod  that  cun  be  dressed  up  in  the  same 
1  way  every  s])ring  in  an  hour  or  two,  and 
“  This  wash,  which  wc  have  tested  '  "'I*'*’!*  ^villiuInish  the  very  best  aspnra- 
thoronghly,  sets  and  adheres  very  firmly  !  S"’’  kind  i)!anted  can  afford,  from 


to  brick  work  and  stucco,  is  very  durable 
and  produces  a  vc'ry  agreeable  effect. — 
Down inec's  Arch i teCture. 

Common  Whitewash. — Slake  half  a  pock 
of  lime  with  boiling  wniter,  whtm  .'^laked' 
reduce  it  to  the  consistency  of  white' 
wash  by  adding  boiling  water,  dissolve 
half  an  ounce  of  indigo  hlue  In  boiling 
wmter,  stir  that  in  ;  then  add  lialf^a  gal¬ 
lon  of  chamber-ley  and  stir  the  w  hole 
well,  when  tin  wa.«h  will  be  ready  to  be 
put  on,  and  w'ill  ])rovo  to  be  a  beautiful 
white  color,  and  not  subject  to  peal  off. 
Ex. 

Ciilliirc  of  Aspai-agiiw. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Sir: — I  ])ro-Tiised  you  some  seed  from 
the  asparagus  sent  you  last  spring,  and 
I  think,  if  you  requested  it,  an  account 
of  my  mode  of  cultivation .  The  seed,  I 
have  for  you,  and  refer  your  “  i>ady  Sub¬ 
scriber'’  of  Petersburg,  and  you  also,  to 
the  117th  page  of  the  “  Southern  Plan¬ 
ter,”  December,  1811,  No.  11  and  12.  for 
the  very  best  way  to  form  new  beds  that 
I  know'  of,  viz  :  that  there  given  by  Gen. 
Wm.  II.  Richardson,  of  Richmond,  Va. 
It  is  the  one  I  adopted,  and  by-  Avhich  I 
have  succeeded  in  raising  such  aspara¬ 
gus  as Isent  you, and  I  doubt  if  you  ever 
saw  much  better.  I  vary  in  my  treat¬ 
ment  a  little  from  him,  because  1  use  the 
river  grass  from  the  (salt)  Potomac  to  a 
great  extent,  as  manure. 

Let  any  one  plough  out  a  trench  as 
deep  as  they  can.  or  wish,  in  the  spring, 
strew  some  good  manure  all  along  its 
!  bottom,  then  set  the  roots  a  foot  a|)art  in 
j  the  trench,  and  cover  them  w'ith  earth — 
i  work  and  keep  clean  during  the  summer, 

I  gradually  ridging  at  every  working — in 
the  fall  cut  or  bend  the  tops  down 
and  cover  the  ridge  well  with  good  stable 
manure  and  long  litter,  (I  also  pover  all 
over  with  the  rivergrass) — in  the  spring. 


the  simple  fact  that  the  sprouts  have 
earth  to  grow  through,  and  not  the  old- 
fashioned  manure  beds,  as  dry  and  Imt 
as  hot  beds. 

One  row  alongside  of  the  garden  fence 
is  all  sufficient  for  a  family,  but  any  num¬ 
ber  of  rows  can  be  made,  say  four  feet 
apart,  each  one  to  be  treated  as  above, 
fall  and  spring,  manure  scattered  over 
the  whole  ground,  which  cum  be  ])lowed 
in  as  tlie  beds  ai'c  jdowed  up  in  the 
spring.  Yours,  &c., 

A.  15.  IIooK. 

Dkco.mi’osition  of  Tax. — A  subscriber 
at  Orange  C.  II.  Virginia,  asks  us  how 
he  should  manage  spent  tan  liark  to  ren-, 
der  it  useful  as  manure.  Tan  is,  at  all 
times,  slow  of  decomi)osition  ;  but  it  may 
he  reduced  cither  by  mixing  it  with  lime 
or  with  stable  and  barn  yard  manure.  If 
by  the  first,  on  every  cart  load  of  tan,  he 
sh'ould  spread  live  bushels  of  lime,  form 
Ids  heap  in  this  proportion,  cover  the  top 
with  a  few  inches  of  earth,  and  let  it  lie 
tw'elve  months,  then  shovel  it  over,  when 
it  will  be  sufficiently  rotted  to  apply  to 
his  lands.  If  by  stable  and  barn  yard 
manure,  he  should  form  a  compost,  lay¬ 
er  and  layer  about,  2  parts  tan,  and  1 
l)art  manure,  cover  the  top  w'ith  'earth, 
and  let  it  lie  a  few  months,  occasionally 
turning  it  over  to  let  in  the  atmosphere 
and'excite  fermentation.  In  either  case, 
a  bushel  or  two  of  salt  and  plaster  would 
be  of  service  if  added  to  every  29  loads  of 
the  compost.  'When  reduced,  tan  is  an 
excellent  manure.  If  obtainable,  un¬ 
slaked  ashes  w'ouhl  answer  better  than 
lime,  used  in  about  the  same  pro])ortion. 
— Am.  Farmer. 

Occup.VTiox. — Occupation  cures  one- 
half  of  life’s  troubles,  and  mitigates  the 
remainder.  A  manacled  slave  working 
at  the  galleys  is  hai)|)ier  than  a  self- 
manacled  slave  who  is  w'ithout  ciUt 


take  a  plow  (I  use  a  two-hprse)  and  sjilit  ployment. 
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C.io»!3  OL'9  S5'n»!iio:!«. 

How  often  do  \vc  lienr  of  “the  good  old 
fashions!”  and  when  tl)o  adage  is  a|)- 
plied  to  coinnmnilies  svho  have  become 
less  moral,  less  economical,  niui  less 
patriotic,  wo  too  can  grieve  fur  the  loss 
of  “the  good  old  fashions.” 

Bat  when  we  hear  the  saying  a'pplicd 
lothe  j)erpeluation  of  ignorance  de.spite 
of  well  established  light,  it  seems  to  ns 
10  be  as  much  misapplied,  as  to  say  good 
old  milk,  or  good  old  biiUer,  des})ite  ii)e 
acidity  oftiie  one  or  the  rancidity  of  the 
other.  We  should  not  be  siirpidscd  to 
hear  some  seif  constiUrted  sage  of  a  far¬ 
mer  object  to  having  a  good  old  mort¬ 
gage  paid  ofi  from  bi.s  profitless  tarm,  the 
interest  on  which  has  accumulated  from 
hhs  inertne.ss.  Why  do  not  these  wisea¬ 
cres  for  good  old  things,  continue  to  use 
the  good  old  wooden  mould-hoard  })low  ? 
Their  grandfatliers  thrived  l)y  it,  and 
why  not  they?  Sim]>!y  because  the 
grandchildren  of  some  of  their  grandfath¬ 
er's  neighbors  have  seen  fit  to  u.se  “good 
new  iron  plows,”  and  with  tliem  can  do 
more  work  at  less  cost  atul  with  less  per¬ 
sonal  labor. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  fanatics  in  ag¬ 
riculture  as  well  as  in  jiolitics  or  religion, 
but  still  all  the  farms  are  not  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  such  men,  and  some  who  are 
not  fanatics  have  raised  large  crojis  at 
small  cost,  and  not  by  the  “good  old 
way,”  but  by  improved  methods  wiiicli 
Jiave  been  tested  by  many  and  proved  to 
have  merit  beyond  the  former  methods — 
but  still  wc  hear  “the  good  old  way” 
trumpted  as  an  argument  against  the  use* 
of  any  improvement.  IBy  father,  say.s 
one,  was  a  good  farmer,  and  I  recollect 
he  told  me  forty  years  ago,  that  four  in¬ 
ches  was  deep  enough  to  plow,  am!  he 
was  an  experienced  man — he  had  then 
farmed  for  fifty  years.  Say  to  that  indi- 
vidnal  that  forty  thousand  farmers  have 
since  decided  otiicrwise  aftercareful  ex¬ 
periment,  and  he  will  simply  answer  that 
h®  thinks  his  fiithcr  knew  as  well  as  any 
of  thorn,  leaving  you  to  infer  that  he  knew 
ns  well  as  all  of  them,  and  he  rather 
thinks  he  will  follow  “the  good  old  way.” 
Tt'll  such  a  farmer  that  five  bushels  of 
bone-dust  properly  prepaired  will  raise 
more  turmjis  than  ten  loads  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  and  at  a  cost  of  less  than  tlio  cart¬ 
age  of  the  manure,  and  he  will  tel!  you 
he  prefers  to  raise  his  turnips  with  dung. 
The  turnip  crop  of  England  having  been 
doubled  both  in  quantity  and  quality  by 
the  use  of  super-phosdhate  of  lime,  is  no 
argument  with  him.  Many  farmers  have 


never  yet  used  lime  on  soils  requiring  it, 
while  otiiers  who  iind  enterprising  fath¬ 
ers,  and  who  made  themselves  rich  by  the 
use  ofiime  wlicn  the  soil  required  it,  has 
left  a  son  who  ruins  the  farm  by  contin¬ 
uing  to  apply  lime  long  after  it  ceases 
to  he  needed,  and  l)e  on  being  told  that 
t!)c  liiiie  has  used  up  all  the  vegetable 
matter  in  tiie  soil,  and  that  he  must  re¬ 
new  it  by  applying  muck,  coolly  answers 
that  to  apply  lime  is  “the  good  old  fash¬ 
ion,”  and  he  thinks  his fathei' knew,  when 
lie  taught  him  to  do  it.  Why  do  not  j 
such  farmcr.s  use  good  old  style  shoes, 
six  inches  long,  such  as  they  used  when 
llicy  were  hoys?  Why  make  all  the 
changes  consequent  upon  age,  and  treat 
their  farms  as  if  nature  had  stood  still 
since  their  ho\iiood  ?  We  have  some 
farmers,  and  tomo  legislators  too,  who 
hug  the  good  old  fasliions  too  closely  for 
ih'.-  interest  of  tiicmscivcs  and  the  com¬ 
munity  ; — Ave  have  editors  too,  whose 
flics  record  antiquated  processes  avera¬ 
ging  ten  years  heliiiid  the  times,  but  we 
also  have  farmers,  legislators,  and  edit¬ 
ors,  Avho  are  willing  to  resign  old  fash¬ 
ions  as  rapidly  as  they  become  convinced 
of  the  superiority  of  new  fashions,  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  to  judge  of  their  mer¬ 
its  by  the  facilities  affored  by  study.  We 
recollect  hearing  once  of  an  old  fashioned 
salt  dealer  who  smuggled  a  cargo  on 
siiore  on  llie  east  end  of  Long  Island,  af- 
ter  the  tlnty  had  been  taken  off,  and 
brought  it  to  Ncav  York  in  wagons. — 
Prohalily  tiiis  was  an  old  fashion  of  his, 
which  has  since  been  altered  by  others. 
What  is  the  average  crop  of  corn  jier  acre 
in  tiic  United  States?  Do  not  more  than 
ten  thousand  farmers  raise  double  the 
average  crop  raised  on  similar  soils  to 
their  OAvn,  by  superior  culture  ?  Do  they 
follow  the  old  fashion  to  do  it,  or  do  they 
adojit  some  improved  method,  and  if  so, 
is  not  ten  thousand  a  sufficient  number 
to  authorize  some  one  old  style  farmer  to 
alter  his  plan  ?  Not  always,  for  like  fish¬ 
ermen  on  a  bridge  who  throw  their  lines 
in  the  very  spot  llie  last  fish  was  caught 
from,  they  move  west,  where  the  large 
crop  was  raised,  sooner  than  render  their 
own  farms  capable  of  doing  the  same 
thing,  at  an  expense  scarcely  greater 
than  their  travelling  expense_s  in  looking 
fur  a  ncAY  larm. 

These  are  not  dreams,  hut  truths;  tiiere 
arc  now  thousands  of  farmers  who  will 
not  believe  a  Irutii  after  it  is  printed,  and 
do  not  take  an  agricnitnral  jiapcr  nor 
road  an  iigricnltural  hook.  It  is  a  sorry 
^ruth  that  not  one  farnicr  in  ten  thioug!)- 


out  the  (tountry  read  anything  on  agri¬ 
culture,  and  some  of  these  very  men  read 
eAmrythingon  jiolitics,  and  trust  lo  j)n- 
pers  for  an  understanding  of  the  whole 
science  of  government, 'hut  not  for  the 
science  of  farming. 

Why  do  not  these  admires  of  good  old 
fashions  in  agriculture,  prefer  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  divines  who  never  read 
anything  but  politics  ?  Any  of  these  jiur- 
suitsrnayhe  as  easy  followed  Avithout 
reading,  as  farming,  still  none  ofthe  old 
fashioned  phalanx  would  employ  them 
if  unread  in  their  separate  studies. 

Let  us  beg  of  our  readers  avIio  are  phil¬ 
anthropic,  to  give  a  smali  portion  of  their 
time  to  those  of  their  good  old  fashioned 
ueigbors  who  do  not  read,  and  induce 
them  to  attend  Farmers’  Clubs,  and  if 
practicable  to  read.  Every  increase  of 
crop  adds  to  the  prosperity  ofthe  nation, 
and  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  common 
country  to  advance  her  best  interests. — 
We  do  not  write  for  profit,  as  all  those 
who  CA'er  published  an  agricultural  paper 
and  paid  their  bills  must  have  discovered, 
hut  Ave  do  Avrite  under  the  hope  of  exci¬ 
ting  many  engaged  in  farming  to  im¬ 
prove  their  methods,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  our  readers  acting  for  us  with 
their  non  reading  neighbors.  Help  us. 
we  pray  you  ;  help  yourselves  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  common  good  ofall. — Working 
Farmer. 


IIoAV  Animals  Cool  Off. — The  fol- 
tovviug  article,  by  Dr.  Vanderburgh,  will 
surprise  some  of  our  readers  who  may 
have  overlooked  the  facts  stated.  Wo 
have  often  been  amused  by  finding  a  num¬ 
ber  ofamateur  farmers  who  did  not  know 
that  cows  and  other  ruminating  animals 
had  no  upper  teeth — and  one  eccentric 
friend,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  his 
associates  that  man  was  not  an  observing 
anniinal,  proposed  that  the  company 
present  should  pull  off  their  hoots,  when 
behold,  all  present  e.xcept  himself,  had 
the  soft  side  of  their  stockings  toward 
their  boots,  his-  being  turned  Avith  tho 
soft  side  toward  the  foot,  liis  argument 
for  tlii&change  was,  that  he  thought  more 
of  his  foot  than  of  his  boot,  and  that 
as  the  foot  and  not  the  hoot  wore  out  the 
stockings  it  would  wear  twice  as  long, 
and  was  more  contfortahle  when  .so  worn , 
Many  have  doubtless  worn  tiieir  stock- 
ings  nap  side  out,  and  lielieved  that  oxen, 
dogs,  &c.,  &c,,  could  sweat  I'ke  a  horse, 


-Eds.  Working  Yarmer. 

“Tile  genus  homo  and  tiie  genus 


ior.'ie 


have  a  double  privilege  of  refrigeration 
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Avliile  all  Ollier  animated  beings  liave  but 
one.  You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  ' 
no  other  beings  sweat  except  men  and 
horses,  and  hence  no  other  beings  can 
cool  themselves,  when  liot  by  jiorspira- 
tion  through  the  skin.  The  confirma- 
tion  olThis  fact  is  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  comparative  anatomy,  wliere 
nature  has  furnished  examples  on  the 
most  extended  scatc  of  magnitude,  in  the 
whole  animal  Avorld,  in  the  largest  as 
well  as  the  smallest  of  beings. 

In  all  the  pachydermata,  ortliich  skin¬ 
ned  animals,  except  the  liorse,  are  found 
no  pores  iii  the  skin  that  exhale  heat  by 
jierspii’ation,  the  envelope  on  ail  these  an¬ 
imals  being  only  a  secreting  surface,  like 
others  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  body. 
All  the  cleft  feet  sjiecies,  including  those 
presenting  feet  with  toes  rounded  and  un- 
jirovided  with  claws,  tlie  elephant,  rhi¬ 
noceros,  bison,  mamn-iotli,  mastadon,  buf¬ 
falo,  ox,  swine,  deer,  as  well  as  the  lion, 
tiger,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  birds,  squirrels, 
dormouse,  opossum,,  racoon,  all  alike  of¬ 
fer  the  same  example  as  the  dog,  that  they 
have  no  other  means  of  cooling  them¬ 
selves  when  hot  except  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  lungs  by  respiration. 

The  farmer  drives  his  oxen  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  heat,  with  great  care,  and  when  they 
open  their  mouths  and  thrust  out  their 
tongues,  and  pant  to  exhale  the  heat  gen¬ 
erated  by  exercise,  ifhe  does  not  stoji  their 
motion  they  die  with  the  heat  that  ac¬ 
cumulates  within  them.  Ilis  hogs,  too, 
mustbedriven  with  more  care,  and  ifthey 
are  allowed  to  grow  too  fat  in  hotweath- 
cr,  they  often  die,  jianting,  in  a  state  of 
repose,  when  in  the  shade. 

All  these  animals  with  the  exception  of 
the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  hair  and  fur,  or  feathers  and 
down,  which  varies  with  tlie  climate. 

Thefurand  dowm  tribe  throw  off  their 
rich  covering  at  the  ajiproach  of  spring, 
and  revel  with  their  fellows  in  the  sum¬ 
mers  sun,  and,  as  the  autumn  returns, 
they  are  furnislied  with  tlieir  furs  and 
down,  in  anticipation  oflhe  winters’  frost. 

In  health,  these  animals  have  a  large 
deposit  of  fat  beneath  the  skin  ;  fat  is  a 
mixture  of  two  or  more  ingredients, 
which  difter  in  consistency — in  most  in¬ 
stances  they  are  steagerine  and  marga¬ 
rine,  along  with  a  liquid  oleine;  as  the 
weather  cools  these  oils  and  fats  condense, 
and  as  they  solidify  th.ey  become  non¬ 
conductors  of  heat,  and  the  heat  accumu¬ 
lates  beneath  the  skin,  it  generates  the 
delicate  furs  and  down  for  winter’s  use  ; 
and  in  the  spring,  as  the  fetnpernture 


rises,  the  oleine  becomes  volatile  and  ; 
sheds  them  again  for  the  summer's  heat-’  j 
so  that  this  simple  law  for  the  generation  i 
of  lieat,  in  animal,  as  in  vegetable  life,  j 
is  graduated  by  the  lluctuations  of  the  ; 
season  and  the  revolutions  of  lime.  The 
familiar  example  of  the  dog,  who  gene¬ 
rates  his  heat  at  the  expense  of  his  sub¬ 
stance,  as  he  increases  his  sjieedt  and, 
having  no  jiores  in  his  skin,  he  niulli- 
plies  his  respiration  in  tlie  ratio  of  mo¬ 
tion,  as  the  only  means  of  keeping  him-  j 
self  cool,  and  having  no  perspiration  to  : 
check,  he  iilnnges  into  water  w'ith  imjm-  j 
iiity,  and  returns  refreshed,  wdicn  men 
and  horses  siduncrged  in  a  similar  con¬ 
dition  would  suddenly  check  perspira¬ 
tion,  and  ifthey  survived  the  scock,  it 
would  be  to  die  with  acute  or  chronic 
inllamalion. 

Wtscovery  of 

Law'yers  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  a  landholder  owned  ever  so  far  down 
below  the  surface.  'IJut  farmers  have 
never  seemed  to  suspect,  lliat  their  deeds 
gave  them  any  right  to  mure  than  about 
six ’nclies  of  tbc  surface.  Nobod}’  hard¬ 
ly  has  ibouglit  of  looking  deeper  tliaii 
that,  excejit  the  diggers  of  gold  and  wa¬ 
ter.  We  have  all  beard  oflhe  classics! 
Iicing  covered  all  over  by  the  prosy  liom-  | 
dies  of  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages  ;  in  ! 
consequence  of  w  hich,  generations  have  ; 
been  content  wdth  the  comparatively  I 
worthless  surface  parchments,  in  igno-  | 
rar.ee  oftlie  rich  deposites  beneath.  Our  j 
agriculturists  have  h.nd  a  similar  experi-  | 
once,  till  now’,  when  the  sub-soil  plow  is 
revealing  to  them  treasures  before  un¬ 
known.  Discoveries  in  the  earth  are 
keeping  pace  now  with  those  of  the  sky, 
and  a  new  earth  is  ojiened  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  as  a  new  heaven  is  to  the  astrono¬ 
mer.  The  follow’ing  conversation  at  the 
Farmer’s  Club,  cutfrom  the  New  Yorker, 
brings  some  intimation  of  the  ncw^s. 

Dr.  Underhill. — I  omitted  speaking  of 
another  great  source  ofphosphate  of  lime, 
and  that  is  one  whicli  some  few  farmers 
have  hit  upon.  I  mean  that  part  of  the 
farm  whicli  lies  six  inches  deep  under 
the  surface.  There,  since  the  deluge, 
lies  undisturbed  the  fertilizer,  usually 
hard.  Roots  of  the  grains  and  animals 
cannot  penetrate  it.  There  it  is  and  has 
Iieen  acen  inulati  ng  for  tliousa  nds  of  years, 
insoluble,  cxcejit  wiien  roots  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  it.  Not  one  farrnar  in  ten  ever 
])iows  deeper  than  live  inches.  The 
roots  cannot  get  at  the  mine  below — it  is 
too  hard.  He  cannot  afford  to  buy  gu¬ 
ano  or  bone,  but  he  can  afford  a  sub-soil 
plow.  Let  liiin  go  down  fifteen  inches 
into  his  good  farm  below,  and  he  may 
have  a  new  farm  good  for  fifteen  years 
to  come. 

I  never  thoiiglit  until  this  year,  that 
my  loose,  sandy,  gravelly  land  wanted 
sub-soiling!  It  is  so  very  loose  that  I  al¬ 
most  wade  in  it.  But  nevertheless,  this 
vear  T  have  snh-eoiled  to  1<  inches  j 


deep,  and  my  corn  on  that  tillage  has  giv¬ 
en  1110  a  (loiiblo  crop.  I  found  the  bottom 
of  my  very  loose  top  soil  hard  packed, 
the  aiinuaL  lilants  could  not  put  their 
roots  through  it.  fdy  tlouble  crop  has 
succeeded  in  spite  of  a  pretty  severo 
drought.  I  have  many  years  always 
jilowed  to  the  depth  of  from  eight  to  ten 
incites,  hut  this  season  I  have  resorted  to 
the  farm  which  lies  under  mine  success¬ 
fully. 

Dr.  Church — Is  it  necessary  to  sub¬ 
soil  every  year  ? 

Dr.  L'udei’hill. — I  think  not:  but  I 
mean  to  suh-soil  every  acre  1  cultivate  at 
all.  It  operates  also  as  a  drainer.  It  al¬ 
so  receives  tlie  fertilizer  I'rom  the  atnios- 
plierc.  The  store  of  maiuire.  is  our  earth  ; 
tlie  second  is  the  atmosphere.  That 
from  the  latter  enters  the  cartli  by  moans 
of  dew  and  rains — by  dew  even  in  times 
of  drought — when  a  deeji  tilled  soil  can 
take  it  in,  while  a  shallow  one  cannot. — - 
Up  to  this  day  the  shallow  work  prevails. 
Nineteen  out  of  twenty  are  so  abused. — ^ 
A  farmer  wlio  can  iieitbcr  buy  liooks  nor 
attend  Farmers’  Clubs,  can  nevertheless 
plow’  dee[).  Let  iiim  try  it,  and  if  he 
i'ails,  let  him  come  to  tliis  .Club  and  tell 
us  so. — Lewis  County  Repiihlicau. 


Ctreest  a!i<l  (.’uNcaHOiicd  Fi^cl. 


BY  imoF.  J.  J.  Ji.vrics. 

If  farmers  would  ask  ihemscivcs  why 
ciiiU’coal  will  answer  a  better  purpose 
than  wood  for  melting  iron,  they  would 
undestaiu!  by  analogy  why  well  seasoned 
wood  is  more  economical  for  fuel.  If 
charcoal  be  slightly  moistened  it  will  be 
found  to  have  no  superiority  over  wood 
for  any  use  as  fuel.  Three  cords  of 
green  or  jiartially  seasoned  wood  w  ill  not 
warm  a  room  for  as  great  a  length  of 
lime  as  one  cord  w  ell  dried,  and  entirely 
free  from  inoistnre.  The  rationale  is 
simjile,  and  although  to  bo  found  in 
books,  is  nevertheless  true;  it  may  bo 
thus  understood  : — “  Substances  contain 
heat  as  latent  in  proportion  to  their  hulk. ’» 
Thus,  if  we  pour  a  cubic  inch  of  alcohol 
on  our  head,  and  then  fan  it,  the  one  cubic 

r 

inch  assumes  the  form  of  vapor  and  be¬ 
comes  1700  cubic  inches,  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  jiroiiortionale  amount  of  heat, 
and  therefore  fakes  hcai  from  tlie  near¬ 
est  hot  object,  the  head,  causing  it  to  be 
cool.  Water  placed  on  the  head  and 
then  rapidly  evaporated,  will  cool  the 
head  from  the  same  causes.  It  may  now 
be  understood  that  a  single  jiint  of  wa¬ 
ter  contained  in  a  piece  of  wood  thrown 
on  the  fire,  will  first  become  1700  pints 
of  vapor,  and  thiit  this  vapor  will  increase 
in  size  one  five  hundreiith  part  of  its  hulk 
for  every  degree  of  heat  added,  so  that  it 
travels  up  the  cliimne}',  carrying  with  it 
as  much  heat  as  would  warm  all  the  air 


so 


in  a  large  room  for  u  conaidcraljle  length  | 

of  time.  1 

Let  any  farmer  weigli  a  green  ami  a  | 
drv  stick  of  the  same  size,  and  he  will  h'c 
convinced  that  a  very  moilerato  stick 
snay  have  an  extra  weight  ofeight  pounds’  j 
iind  therefore  contains  one  gallon  of  wa¬ 
ter.  I 

If  an  Iron  net  work  bo  })!aceil  above  a  | 
wood  fire,  and  a  number  ofshallow  pans  | 
upon  it,  containing  water,  so  that  a  large  | 
amount  of  vapor  is  continually  rising, 
this  vapor  will  so  perfectly  absord  tbe 
beat,  generated  below,  and  carry  it  up 
the  cliiinney,  that  the  heat  radiated  in 
the  room  will  be  too  slight  to  warm  it, 
iind  similar  eiTects  must  take  place  from 
the  use  of  green  or  only  partially  season¬ 
ed  wooil.  Indeed,  wood  may  be  ren- 
dereii  just  sufficiently  moist  to  permit  its 
burning  vvithout  radiating  any  nsefiil  ^ 
quantity  of  beat  in  aborizontal  direction 
into  the  room. 

Many  sujijioso  that  green  wood  may  be  I 
burned  in  shoves  with  profit,  d'his  is  al¬ 
so  an  error,  for  tbe  vapor  will  pass  uj)  tbe 
pipe  carrying  with  it  tbe  beat,  and  pre¬ 
venting  its  being  received  by  the  iron  and 
radiated  into  the  room.  i 

With  these  facts  in  view,  should  not 
every  farmer  provide  a  dry  place  for  fuel, 
and  have  a  slock  at  least  sufficient  for  a 
year’s  supply  always  on  band  ? 

The  use  of  air-tight  stoves  tbrougliont 
tbe  country  is  diminishing  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  wood,  andtiie  supply  of  jiutasli  to 
the  soil  is  comparativei}'  decreased. — • 
These  peculiar  kinds  of  stoves  will  les¬ 
sen  the  bulk  of  ashes  by  leaving  them  for 
a  longer  time  than  is  usual  in  ordinary 
stoves,  and  indeed  so  large  a  ])ortion  ofi 
the  lighter  j)art  is  carried  off  with  the  cur¬ 
rents  ofair  and  smoke,  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  portion  is  nearly  pure  potash,  and  it 
should  he  dissolved  in  water  before  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  compost  heap.  Largo 
air-tight  stoves  will  burn  peat  i)ccn!iarly 
well,  and  indeed  if  rapidly  filled  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  valve  to  shut  off  their  coa- 
nectioii  with  the  ehimnev  at  a  i)roper 
time,  they  may  he  euij)tied  every  morn- i 
ing  ofa  hulk  oCpcal  charcoal  equal  to  their  ! 
size,  aud  highly  valuable,  both  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  a  deodorizer. — Jour, 
culture. 


wsjEiM.  ]Si'®aa  makcsj. 

i  REfARED  FOR  THE  FARMER  AND  PI, ANTE.".. 

Kind  Reader — You  would  say  ’twas  ' 
a  late  beginning  for  gardening,  hut  ’tis  , 
jiresumcd  that  during  January  you  iiad  ! 
your  garden  w<dl  manured,  not  with 


fresh  stahio  maiuiro,  hut  with  that  from  j 
tlie  cow  lot,  well  rotted  ;  fowl  house  mu-  ’ 
mu'c  is  very  good;  or  stable  mam  re  will 
do  if  well  rotted  and  applied  early,  a  lit¬ 
tle  leached  ashes  will  not  ljurt.  If  you  , 
did  not  spade  very  tlcej),  say  sixteen  or  j 
eighteen  inches,  then  you  have  commit-  ; 
te<!  a  great  error  that  will  reveal  itself  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  summer.  Broyle’s 
sub  soil  plow  is  the  best  tool  that  I  have 
met  with  for  such  work.  Where  it  can 
he  used,  the  work  is  done  iu  less  time  and 
more  cfiectually. 

Irish  })otatoestl)at  were  planted  iu  Jan-  i 
uary  er  Fehruaiy  should  not  have  been  i 
covered  witli  leaves  or  straw,  as  is  often  I 
done.  L<'t  them  remain  exposed  to  the  j 
sun  till  about  tlio  time  they  commence 
coming  u})  ;  then  if  there  is  appearance 
of  frost,  protect  them  with  leaves  or 
straw.  As  soon  as  the  ground  begins  to 
get  warm  they  might  be  well  covered —  j 
[)ine  straw  is  better  than  oak  leaves.  , 

Peas  that  were  planted  early  should  j 
now  he  stuck,  not  with  split  pine  si  id :s,  \ 
hut  with  sassafras,  or  other  brush.  If 
early  corn  has  not  been  planted,  it  should  | 
he  done  at  once.  The  Oregon  is  a  good  ! 
kind  for  early  use;  it  comes  early  and  j 
has  fine  cars.  This  may  be  'planted  till  ! 
the  middle  of  July.  | 

I3e(.'ts  will  do  I’lantcd  now,  if  it  has  not 
Iieen  clone.  The  turnij)  is  the  best,  make 
the  ground  rich  and  spade  deep. 

Carrots  should  he  planted  now;  they 
will  grow  as  deep  in  tlie  ground  as  you 
will  spade  and  manure.  1  find  it  ver}' 
convenient  to  plant  two  rows  near  each 
oilier,  say  about  eight  inches,  and  leave  a 
space  of  about  fifteen  inches  between  the 
next  two  ;  it  gives  better  room  to  pass  and 
cultivate.  &c. 

The  first  favorable  weather  in  this 
month  the  various  kinds  of  hush  beans 
might  he  jilanted,  ifthe  weather  will  not 
permit  until  the  middle  or  last  of  the 
month.  Theihousand  to  one  is  one  of 
the  best  Imsh  beans  cultivated.  It  is  not 
so  early  as  some  ofthc  other  kinds. 

Plant  early  biineli  squa.sh.  A  little 
stable  manure  will  do  very  well  hei'e. 

If  you  have  not  a  good  as[)aragus  bed, 
get  tlie  seed  and  sow  them  at  once.  Sow 
them  in  drills  about  a  foot  wide  ;  manure 
and  work  well,  and  by  Dec.  or  Feb.  next 
they  will  do  to  transplant. 

Sow  artichoke  seed  in  rich  beds — trans¬ 
plant  in  August. 

Spinach  is  a  delightful  vegetable.— 
The  round  leaf  is  best;  it  should  have 
been  ])!antcd  in  Fehruaiy,  hut  will  do 
now.  Sow  in  very  rich  land  and  work 
wclL 


Transplant  the  early  kind  of  cabbage  ; 
hut  few  ofany  other  kind  should  he  trans¬ 
planted  till  June  and  July;  if  they  are, 
you  will  have  no  cabbage  when  you 
should  haVe,  fall  and  winter.  I  have 
now,  lathe  Feb.,  very  fine  cabbage,  trans¬ 
planted  in  June  and  July  last.  If  the 
early  kinds  are  transjilanted  in  March, 
they  will  head  in  May  or  by  the  middle  of 
June, before  the  weather  gets  too  hot  and 
dry.  Transj)lant  lettuce  in  warm  bor¬ 
ders  of  your  beds,  well  exposed  to  the 
sun. 

By  the  last  of  the  month  xhunt  a  few 
watermelons,  muskmellons,  and  cucum¬ 
bers.  Be  not  afraid  to  buy  a  few  seed  — 
’tis  a  good  investment.  '  You  can  have  a 
fine  garden  of  vegetables  before  cotton 

wants  hoeing.  B. 

-  - 

Cjtjci-y. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Will  you  inform 
your  readers  what  has  become  of  your 
correspondent,  “  Broomsedge,”  whosd 
well  written  and  interesting  communi¬ 
cations  afForded  us  so  much  gratification 
iu  times  past.  I  have  looked  over  the 
last  numbers  of  your  valuable  paper  in 
vain  for  his  welcome  articles,  wlrch  nev¬ 
er  failed  to  please  and  instruc:. 

I  agreed  with  him  in  his  controversy 
with  Pry,  and  trust  he  has  not  flared  up 
like  some  old  fields  iu  this  neighborhood, 
nor  been  scattered  like  the  ashes  of  “  .T. 
P.  B’s.”  old  fence  row  by  the  winds  of  that 
controversy. 

If  any  thing  of  the  kind  has  hapj’ened 
to  him,  I  trust  that  he,  like  his  namesake, 
will  put  up  from  the  routs  and  aflbrd  us 
again  pleasure  and  instruction. 

Enquirer. 

Remarks.— We  are  unable  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  “Enquirer.”  Itis 
thg  nature  ofthe  plant  to  become  dry  aud 
inactive  through  the  winter.  We  trusty 
however,  that  “Enquirer”  aud  the  March- 
winds  will  wake  our  old  friend  up.  It 
not.  Pry  has  a  torch  in  the  present  num¬ 
ber  of  our  I’aper  that  arouse  him. — 
Eds. 

McAdamized  vs.  Rail  Roads. — In  our 
present  number  will  he  found  an  inter¬ 
esting  communication,  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  press  in  the  spring  of  1848, 
but  ^'/ithheld  by  the  author,  from  an  im¬ 
pression  that  the  novelty  of  his  views, 
ami  the  radical  change  of  policy  they  re¬ 
commend,  would  fail  to  attract  a  candid 
examination  at  that  time.  But  seeing  in 
the  public  prints  of  a  very  recent  date, 
that  a  company  has  been  organized  in 
the  city  of  New  York  temake  a  practical 
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nniilicalioii  oHiis  l)riii(!ii.les,  lie  I, as  con-  -I  ™,na-aie  tclCrreU  lo  ,i,c  aclvcusc- 

sei.tecl  to  llieif  pulilicatioo.  Wo  h.vllo  Kot,cp.wo,.l  ia  ,l„»  „amb«  ol 

.  .  ,  a  .1  •  ,•  1  onrn.ipcr.  ucliaverecentlypceiiiiitlieAmen- 

the  attention  ot  OLU- reiulci-B  to  tins  iu-ticle  ‘  ‘  •' 

can  l  ariiicr,  certificates  iroiii  li:g!ily  resiiec- 


tVoai  our  old  friend  “I’uY.”  In  conse 
quence  of  tlie  rail  road  mania  tliat  pre-  ! 
vails  to  some  considerable  extent  in  the 
State  at  this  time,  we  have  said  more  on  j 
this  subject  in  our  present  number  than  ! 
usual.  We  expect  to  have  a  real  bona 
fide  rail  road  to  this  place,  on  its  way  to 
Knoxville,  before  long,  if  our  friends  at 
Anderson  should  not  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  build  us  a  plank  road,  in  spite  of 
us. 


table  geiiileinen  of  Virgiiiiaaiid  Slaiylaiid,  caleii- 
I  i.uru  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  valu¬ 
able  cHccts  of  Mr.  K.’s  chemical  manures. 

The  h'gli  wagon  freights  we  are  compelled  to 
pay  on  all  heavy  articles  brought  into  the  interi¬ 
or  of  the  Slate,  has  thus  fur  excluded  from  the 


ERITOKS’  'EAKEE. 

Agent  for  the  Farmer  ano  Pi.aster. — 
We  have  recently  appointed  Mr.  11.  1*.  Dou- 
THET,  of  Taskaloosa,  Alabama,  our  agent  for 


up-country,  Lime,  Guano,  IMa.ster,  &c.  But 
we  trust  when  our  rail  roads  are  completed,  and 
coiLsequcntly  freights  greatly  reduced,  this  wdl 
no  longer  be  the  case.  When  onr  fanners  be¬ 
come  liberal  enougb  to  pnrcba.se  and  freely  a[)- 
j^ply  to  their  fields  all  .such  renovator.s,  including 
'  the  proven  valuable  compounds  of  Mr.  Kettle- 
well — then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  expect  any 
i  marked  and  permanent  improvement,  in  our 
'  much  abused  and  greatly  exhausted  soils. 

OasKRVE  THE  Goi.den  Rule. — Wc  are 
I  pleased  to  sec  our  articles  copied  in'o  our  cx- 


procuring  subscribers  to  the  Farmer  and  Pi.an- 
TER,  in  Alabama,  and  other  States,  in  which  he  j  changes,  if  they  have  due  credit--uot  without, 
may  travel,  lie  is  authorized  to  make  collec¬ 
tions  and  to  give  receipts  for  the  same. 

Seaborn  &  Gieman. 

llcnpiiig  Macliisie.s.  J 

— ^  I 

Since  our  last  number  went  to  press  we  have 
received  from  Mr.  .1.  S.  Wright,  ofChicago,  III. 
a  copy  of  an  English  circular  relative  to  a  trial 
of  machines  (Hussey’s  and  McCormicks)  .subse¬ 
quent  to  the  match  at  the  Worlds  Fair,  from  ' 
which  we  make  the  follow'ng  extract.  It  will  be  ■ 
recollected  by  our  readers  that  Mr.  IM’Cormick's  ' 


SucTi  things  sometimes  happen  inadvertently, 

'  but  when  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  we 
,  maybe  excused  for  coming  to  a  dilierent  coi:- 
cliision. 

I 

I  Norton’s  Literary  Ai.manac  for  1852 — 
It  having  been  mislaid  we  neglect  to  notice  in 
^  our  January  number  the  receipt  of  this  work. — 
!  In  addition  to  the  usual  calendar  for  each  State 
in  the  Union.  Mr.  Norton  gives  much  interesting 
and  useful  literary  information.  First,  a  sketch 
^  of  literature  of  1851.  An  account  of  Almanacs 
and  almanac  makers,  from  the  earliest  times. — 
OfNews  Papers  in  the  United  Slates.  Also 


received  the  premium  at  the  Fair: 

“A  paragraph  inserted  by  Mr.  H.  in  the  Lon-  |  plates  representing  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the 
don  Times,  stating  that  his  machine  had  not  been  ,  Boston  Aihenaenm,  the  Philadelphia  Library, 
fairly  te.sted  with  others,  drew  out  a  challenge  as  York  Society  Library,  and  the  Astor 

I/ibrary  with  a  history  of  each. 

Bui  the  most  interesting  part  of  tlie  \vork  to 
our  readers  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  “Ag- 


was  intended.  Such  was  the  e.xcitemcnt  at  the 
trial,  that  notwithstanding  the  rain  lellin  torrents 
all  day,  800  tickets  of  admission  were  sold,  and 
about  400  privileged  persons  anrl  members  of 
the  Society  were  admitted  free.  The  result  was 
wholy  in  Mr.  II.’s  favor,  yet  in  so  important  a 
matter  the  Committee  did  not  like  to  decide 
without  another  trial  under  more  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  was  had  on  the  27th  with  a 
like  result.  ^  *  *  *  *  '  * 

'To  the  above  we  add  the  following,  ‘•signed 
very  numerously  by  the  principal  Agriculturists 
wherever  the  machine  has  been  exhibited.” 


‘‘Having  witnessed  the  working  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Reaping  Machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Hussey, 
ofthe  United  Stales,  and  now  the  property  of 
Me.ssrs.  Dray  &  Co.,  Agricultural  Implement 
Makers.  London,  we  can  testify  to  its  merits,  and 
.say  that  it  is  clean  and  effective  In  its  operation, 
and,  unquestionably,  the  most  desirable  imple¬ 
ment  that  has  ever  been  introduced  to  the  farm¬ 
ing  community  of  this  conutry.” 

We  believe  neither  of  the  above  mentioned 
machines  have  been  used  in  our  Slate.  We 
trust,  however,  it  will  not  long  be  the  case,  that 
we  are  behind  every  other  State  of  the  Union, 
ill  adopting  in  our  agricultural  operations  the 
improvements  of  the  age — evidently  tlie  ell’ects 
of  the  wantofa  proper  apiireciation  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  pape^ 


ricultural  literature  of  the  United  States,”  and 
from  which  we  should  be  pleased  to  make  ex- 
tractst  would  our  limits  admit.  The  work  can 
be  seen  at  our  olfice. 

Our  Exciiangks. — -Since  our  last,  v/e 
have  received  tlie  first  and  .second  miin- 
bers  of  vol.  2,  of  the  Journal  of  Agri¬ 
culture — a  “  new  comer”  to  us,  and  one 
which  we  liavc  with  pleasure  placed  on 
our  exchange  list. 

The  Journal  is  edited  by  Win.  S.  King 
with  J.  J.  Majics  and  Allen  W-  Dodge, 
associate  editors.  These  are  names  that 
will  guarantee  a  first  rate  paper  to  all 
readers  of  agricultural  works,  jiublish- 
ed  at  Boston  by  Bazin  &  Chandler,  Roy¬ 
al  octavo,  32  jiages,  semi-monthly  at  two 
dollars  per  annum.  ' 

The  Pensy'lvania  FarmJounal. — Pub-  ! 
lished  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  by  A.  M.  i 
^^'•^pangler,  edited  by  S.  S.  Iloldnian,  roy¬ 
al  octavo,  32  pages,  monthly  at  one  dollar  J 


Cotton  Chemical  Compound. — Oursubscri 
hers  who  are  not  afraid  to  buy  manure,  or  to  |  per  annum. 

make  a  deposite  in  the  best  bank  in  the  world—  The  Western  Agliculturist. 


-Edit- 


I  cd  liy  ^V  .  \V.  Mather,  and  p.iiblisiied  by 
I  S.  IMeadary,  Columbus,  O.,  octavo  IB 
pages,  semi-monthly  at  one  dollar  a  year. 

The  Granite  Farmer. — Edited  by  T. 
R.  Crosby,  M.  D.,  with  a  corps  of  able 
correspondents.  Published  weekly  at 
Manchester,  N.  II.,  by  J.  O.  Adams,  at 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  year. 

The  New  England  Farmer. — Piililish- 
ed  monthly  in  Boston,  by  Reynolds  aiul 
Nourse,  and  edited,  since  the  death  of 
xMr.  Cole,  which  we  failed  to  notice  at 
the  jiropor  ti.ne  in  consequence  of  our 
ahscence,  by  Simeon  Brown;  Fed.  Hol¬ 
brook  and  II.  T.  French,  associate  edit- 
i  ors.  A  handsome  octavo  of  48  pages, 
with  superior  plates,  at  one  dollar  per 
aim  II  m. 

Th:'!  Wool  Grower. — Which  every 
man  tliat  raises  half  a  dozen  shecj)  should 
subscribe  for  and  read.  T.  C.  Peters, 
editor  and  proprietor,  Buffalo,  K.  Y.  A 
neatly  printed  octavo  of 21  pages,  month- 
iy  at  50  cents  a  year. 

The  Journal  ofthe  N.  Y.  State  Ag. 
Society. — This  is  an  interesting' montli- 
ly  record  ofthe  ])rocccdings  ofthe  soci¬ 
ety. 

The  Wisconsin  and  Iow.v  Farmer. — 
Edited  by  F.  R.  Phoenix  and  Mark  Mil¬ 
ler,  and  public-bed  monthly  by  Mark  Mil¬ 
ler,  at  Racine,  Wis.,  and  R.  Siiaulding, 
Dnbiikc,  at  50  cents  a  year,  octavo  24  pa¬ 
ges. 

The  Prairie  Farmer.— Devoted  to 
Western  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Me- 
cliaiiics  and  Education,  published  niontb- 
ly  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  by  Wright  and  Ha¬ 
ven,  at  one  dollar  jier  aiiuum — 40  pages 
octavo,  and  edited  by  J.  S.  Wright,  J. 
A.  Wight,  and  Luther  Haven. 

We  shall  not  attemiit  a  discrimination 
in  the  above  list  of  our  exchanges.  Suf- 
fice  it  to  say,  they  are  highly  commeiula- 
hle  and  valuable  works,  devoted  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  diflusion  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  knowledge  throughout  the 
States,  and  those  contiguous  to,  where 
tlicy  are  jiublished,  and  may  he  read  ad¬ 
vantageously  by  the  farmers  and  jdaii- 
tersiiieverystateofthcUnioii.  We  invito 
our  friends  to  c,all  at  onr  oftice  and  judge 
fo.'*  themselves.  Wo  have  so  arranged 
that  there  will  he  no  difiieulty  in  placing 
the  hand  on  any  one  ofthem  without  a  gen¬ 
eral  search  and  turning  over  of  things  in 
tlie  office.  We  will  receive  subscriptions 
for,  and  order  any  of  our  exchanges  with 
pleasure. 

The  Illustrated  Family  Friend. — 
We  have  at  last  received  the  eleventh 
number  of  this  excellent  family  paper, 
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THE  FARMER  AND  PLANTER. 


noticed  inalbrraer  number  ot'tlie  F.  &  F- 
and  with  pleasure  again  place  it  on  our 
exchange  list.  So  much  having  been  said 
in  its  lavmr  by  other  papers  renders  it 
unnecessary  tor  us  to  say  more  than  to 
recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  deci¬ 
dedly  superior  paper  to  anything  of  the 
kind  wc  have  seen  either  north  or  south. 
The  editor  desires  the  fact  to  be  known, 
“iRat  he  would  like  to  exchange  with 
every  newspaper  and  periodical  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  southern  states.”  Published 
weekly  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  by  Godman 
&  Lyons  at  two  dollars  per  annum,  or 
six  eo{)ics  for  ten  dollars,  in  advance. — 
S.  A.  Godman,  editor. 

“  .Of  ail  lliP  Ilebdouiadiils,  ^loDthlies,  Dliirards, 

'.That  press  can  a  fairer  or  liea.ltiiier  send  ? 
Ofthe  twenty-eight tiiousaud  American  Journals, 

Than  tiiisthe  Ii.lcstrated  Fajiii.v  Friend.” 

Thk  Cninu's  Pafkr. — We  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  recei])t  of  this  handsomely  got 
up  jtaper,  which,  to  use  the  language  of 
our  friend  of  the  Edgelield  Advertiser, 
“  is  what  might  be  called  a  [>rctty  little 
paper,  with  pretty  little  lessons  and  pret¬ 
ty  little  picture.s  for  pretty  !i  1(  Ic ciiihlrcn.” 
Publi.shed  by  the  American  Tract  Socie¬ 
ty  atone  dollar  for  10  copies  to  one  ad- 
(ires.s.  Published  monthly  in  Xew  York 
and  some  of  the  other  principle  cities  in 
tlie  union. 


t'  O  T  T  ©X —  e  M  ;TI  5  C'  A  i  >  C  ©  35  V  O  U 

M.\NURE  FOR  THE  IMPRO VEoIEXT 
OF  CROP  AND  LAND. 

TO  THE  PLAXTEES  AXD  AGRICULJTU- 
IHSTS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
ryiHE  undersigned  hasheen  longsatis- 
-a-  lied  that  his  “Ciiemical  Salt.s”  were 
die  best,  most  cinrabic  and  ciieapest  manuro  for 
the  grcswiij  of  Cotton,  now  oftcred  to  tiie  public. 
He  was  cqiKilly  aware  also,  th.at  such  eisterpri- 
ses  are  looked  upon  wiih  doubt  and  suspicion — 
the  article  too  frequentiy  deiiouticifd  a.s  an  impo- 
fitioti — and  tiic  originators  iis  impos!or.s.  In  the 
importance  which  he  lias  always  attaclied  to  his 
.SaiLs  as  a  Coctoii  manure,  tlie  undersigned  lias 
licen  sustained  by  the  mo.st  distingiii.siied,  as  al¬ 
so,  hy  the  most  accomplished  practical  Chemists 
ofthe  country,  who  have  Irequcnliy  enquired 
n'hy  lie  did  not  press  !us  ‘‘Salts”  among  llie  cotton 
planters  of  the  South.  This  the  uiidersigncd 
lia.s  uot  done  for  two  reasons-  first,  becan.-e  liis 
enterprise  was  fully  aud  successfully  sustained 
at  home,  where  his  character  and  integrity  was 
•>v’ell  known;  and  secoudi)'-;  because  he  has  de¬ 
termined  that  Ills  “Compounds”  should  Ikivc  a 
fair  trial  by  sotiie  one  who  had  the  faith  to  make 
an  unsolicited  experiment.  Tiiis  has  Ireeii  done 
hy  an  entire  stranger  to  the  nndersigned,  ^and 

ho  lias  voluntarily  handed  him  l.he  Jeitcr  con¬ 
taining  the  e.xtracts  which  follow;  and  for  his 
faith, enterjirise  and  gencrons  cotilidence,  llie  un¬ 
dersigned  takas  this  method  of  publicly  tender¬ 
ing  to  that  gentleman  his  unairected  thanks  and 
gratittide.  fn  coticlu.siou,  he  would  barely  re¬ 
mark  that  if  JMr.  Chisolm  had  used  the  salts  in 
the  liill  with  tlio  coni,  and  then  weighed  or  meas¬ 
ured  the  pro'Jiict,  he  would  liave  had  a  iiiostsat- 
isf.ictory  result.  These  salts  do  not  show  their 
vidss  irkhs'st-.lk  ofihfrorn.  bus.  in  tlte  eaia 


\Vbtii  tlie  following  extnicts  from  the  letter  of 
Robert  Chisolm,  esq.,  of  Reauibrt,  he  quietly 
submits  Ids  claims  to  puhiic  patronage,  to  those 
who  think  that  there  may  he  progre.ss  and  enter-  j 
juise  ill  agricnltiiro  as  well  as  in  other  brunches 
of  tlie  industry  of  life.  ' 

I’rice  of  the  Jienovator,”  $3  per  hai  rel ;  Bi¬ 
phosphates,  $4  per  bbl. ;  Potash  and  Plaster, 
jpg. 50  [lerbhl.  ]?iaster,  §1.25 per  bbl.  ground. 

Freight  from  25  to  40  cents  per  barrel ;  to 
Charleston  or  Savannah.  'Ferms,  under  ^50. 
four  months;  over  $100,  si.x  months,  for  accep¬ 
tances. 

The  expenses  oftrnnsportation  and  putting  on 
the  ground  is  less  than  hanliiig  out  barn-yard 
nuuiure,  il’tiie  cost  of  teams  and  hands  is  consid¬ 
ered.  ikuiiphlets  of  ex[>huiations  will  be  given 
to  those  v.dio  desire  and  write  to  the  undersign-  ' 
ed.  JOHN  KETTLEWELL.  j 

Oilaceat  the  Wholesale  Drug  store  of  Ober  &  j 
I\!‘Coukey,  corner  (>f  Lombard  and  Hanover  ’ 
streas.  Faclory,  Federal  Hill,  Baltimore.  | 

r.xlracts  from  the  letter  ofRohert  Chisolm,  esq., 
of  Beafort,  S.  C.,  to  J.  Kettleweil,  late  Kcllle- 
wcll  A-  Davison,  in  reference  to  his  Cliemi- 
cal  S.ilts. 

(Copy.) 

Near  Ba-xuroii  r,  Jainiary  10,  18.a2. 
Deal  bir: — 1  suppose  that  you  would  he  glad 
to  iiear  from  me  ilie  results  ol'my  trialswlth  your 
Renovator  the  past  year,  and  1  am  happy  to  say 
to  you  that  I  have  been  quite  jdea.sed.  As  the 
past  summer  abo,  was,  I  thiioght,  quite  too  dry 
to  give  your  Renovator  a  fair  cliaiice,  I  took  no 
account  of  my  experiments  hy  vveiglit  or  meas¬ 
ure  as  1  should  liave  done,  had  I  thought  dilfcr- 
eiitly.  i\ly  first  experiment  was  upon  the  yam 
variety  of  the  sweet  potato,  the  Inbers  for  sei'd, 
the  land  was  the  best  for  this  enacting  crop  that 
1  have,  (and  very  good)  rested  nnpastiired  one 
year  afler  cotton  manured.  Two  furrows  of 
Davis’ horse  ])low'  wnre  run,  making  \^■llat  we 
call  a  "list.”  Upon  six  of  these  row.s  150  feet 
long,  the  Renovator  was  spread  at  the  rate  of  I 
3  barrels  prracro  without  any  other  iiiaiuire,  and  | 
n  jion  the  re.st  of  llie  field  ( 12  acres),  in  this  crop,  | 
compost,  made  in  my  stable  and  stable  lot,  was  ! 
spread  at  the  rate  of  40  loads,  half  drawn  liy  2  | 
oxen  and  half  by  four  oxen  about  a  quarter  of  a  | 
mile,  per  acre  of300  by  150  feet;  seed,  prepara-  j 
tioii.  cultivation  and  evervtbing  were  exactly  the  j 
same,  and  when  the  potatoes  were  dug,  five  of 
llie  rows  dressed  with  tiie  Renovator  yielded 
rather  more  tliaii  one  of  ihcHe  rows  and  ti ve  rows 
tiressed  with  the  compost,  just  by  the  sale — three 
barrels  may  appear  a  large  dressing,  but  forty  | 
ox-cart  loads  of  good  compost  are  not  either  a  [ 

I  ght  or  cheep  applicetion.  Upon  corn,  I  con'd 
not  see  any  ddi'erctice  between  the  crop  dressed 
with  one  barrel  per  acre  and  that  manured  with 
8  ox  cart  loads  of  poor  cow-pen  compost.  (Jn  | 
Cotton,  1  took  one  line  105  feet  wide  by  420 
long  througli  afield  of  iioor,  cold,  stiff  clay  soil 
manured  tit  the  rate  of  20  ox  cart  loads  ot  fair 
compost  per  acre,  liauled  averyj^hort  distance; 
the  first  105  feet  square  was  dressed  vvi,th  ^  barrel 
of  the  Renovator,  the  next  quarter  acre  laid  no 
manure,  tlie  third  had  anotlier  half  balrel  Reno¬ 
vator.  and  the  fourth  had  also  nothing.  One  row 
5  X  105  was  sown  with  Shinney  peas.  The 
result  is  that  the  2  quarter  acres,  mamired  with 
the  Retiovutor  have  tiie  cotton  so  niucli  lietter 
giown,  and  better  fruited  than  even  the  lands  on 
iioth  sides  manured  with  the  20  loads  of  compost 
that  tlic  ditference  is  very  apparent  even  to-day, 
though  the  cotton  htis  been  killed  2  months.  I 
tried  it  on  my  etlicr  cotton  plantation  which  is 
on  fresh  water  (this  one  being  near  the  ocean), 
and  with  similar  results,  viz;  So  little  benefit  to 
Corn  that  my  Overseer  told  me  that  yon  had 
cheated  me  hy  selling  me  for  manure  what  was 
worthless;  hut  he  afterwards  lold  me  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  cotto!).  though  manured  ^  acre  to 
OIK!  barred  ofthe  Renovator  was  very  decidedly 
t.’^aeficid  V.  hen  comparf^d  with  rnrroundln^ 


1  ind  which  was  freshly  cleared  but  iitimtinured. 
I  saw  in  the  siimnier  some  cotton  manured  with 
Guano  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  to  the  acre  and 
thought  it  decidedly  a  failure,  but  the  planter  in¬ 
formed  me  lately  thtit  at  the  end  of  the  season  it 
had  imjnoved  very  much. 

My  present  Overseer  spent  a  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  near  another  planter  wlio  tried  Guano  pret¬ 
ty  largely,  and  he  docs  not  report  at  all  I'avorahly 
of  it.  1  sliowcd  my  cotton  experiment  to  him, 
and  he  fully  agrees  with  me  in  its  very  marked 
benefit. 

Tlie  one  row  of  peas  did  nothing,  most  proba¬ 
bly  owing  to  the  too  dry  season,  as  the  same  was 
the  case  in  other  very  rich  lands.  I  tiiiiik  that  the 
past  season  was  too  dry  for  almost  any  niaimre, 
especially  a  concentrated  one,  to  have  its  full  ef¬ 
fect;  hut  the  renovator  certainly  proved  higlily 
satisfacioiy  on  Colton  and  Rotaloe.s.  Corn  is, 
with  ns,  almost  too  quick  growing  a  crop,  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  much  benefit  from  its  ajiplication,  ns  the 
other  crops  mentioned — which  grow  until  killed 
by  frost  in  Noveniin!!'  or  Decernber. 

1  am  so  much  pleased  with  llie  results  of  my  ex¬ 
periments,  that  1  intend  to  use  as  much  ofthe 
Renovator  as  prudence  will  justify  me  in  buying. 

»  ^  -rf  it  it  it 

Wliat  is  your  mice  perton  per  100  to  200  bblsT 
rSigned]  "  ROBERT  CHISOLM. 

Feb.  -i,  1852,  2-r. 


.Ij  Si  ISO  A", 

IVm-sci’yinaii,  at  Atigicrs,  Fvaiice. 

ETURNS  his  lliank.s  for  jtast  favors, 
IL  and  begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends 
and  the  puhiic  in  general,  that  his  cata¬ 
logue  for  1851  is  now  ready,  and  will  he 
had  on  application  to  his  agent,  Mr.  E. 
Boss.ange,  138  Pearl  street.  New  York. 
He  offers  for  sale  a  large  collection  of  the 
finest  Fruit,  Forest  and  Ornamental 
TREES  of  all  kinds,  SHRUBS,  RO¬ 
SES,  &c.  The  sii[)erior  quality  of  his 
trees  is  already  well  known  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  experience  he  has  in 
packing  up  Trees  to  he  sent  abroad,  givTs 
him  a  noted  advantage  over  all  other 
Nurserymen.  Orders  had  better  be  sent 
in  early,  as  although  his  Nursei'y  is  tho 
largest  ill  France,  the  number  of  some 
new  kinds  of  trees  are  limited,  and  some 
ofthe  last  orders  sent  last  year,  could  not 
all  be  executed.  The  terms,  prices,  char¬ 
ges  and  all  desirable  information  will  no 
found  in  his  catalogue.  The  Trees  will 
he  sliipped  to  the  care  of  his  agent,  who 
will  attend  to  tho  receiving  and  forward¬ 
ing,  For  further  particulars,  and  for  the 
catalogue,  apply  to  E.  BOSSANGE, 

133  Pearl  street,  N.  York,  Agent. 
Feh.,  1852.  2-]). 

E5F"  All  agricultural  papers  will  insert 
the  above  three  times,  and  send  the  hill 
and  a  copy  of  each  paper  to  E.  Bossange. 


Land  for  Sale  in  Pickens  District, 

The  Subscriber  offers  for  Sale 
IL  the  I’ract  of  Land  on  which  he  Jll'M- 
now  resides,  lying  In  the  fork  of  Seneca  and 
Tngaloo  rivers,  on  the  main  road  from  Pendle¬ 
ton  to  Carnsville,  and  twelve  miles  from  the  for- 
nier  place,  containing  nine  hundred  (900)  acres; 
about  one  hundred  (100)  of  which  is  Beaver- 
dam  Bottom.  'File  place  has  on  it  a  large  and 
comfortable  Dwelling  House,  a  good  Kitchen, 
and  all  other  neces.sary  out  buildings,  'X’he  site 
is  a  beautiful  one,  the  water  fine,  aud  the  place 
as  healthy  as  any  in  the  District.  To  a  purchas¬ 
er  the  crop  now  growing  on  the  place  will  be 
sold,  if  desired,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

I,  G.  GAMBRELL. 
Peifidh'ton,  S.  C.,  -Aug.  13,  18.51, 


